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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin: 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The League of Nations and Our Record 


T would appear, if one is able to cut one’s way 
through the diplomatic forest of high sounding 
but relatively meaningless words to the clearing 

of truth, that the League’s sanctions front is rapidly 
disintegrating. Mussolini has stolen Ethiopia, his 
armies have raped the last independent kingdom of 
the black race on the African continent, the most 
promising experiment in collective security in modern 
history has failed, and the League proposes to do 
nothing save perhaps leave the ugly word ‘‘aggressor”’ 
over against Italy’s fair name. I] Duce and his black- 
shirted puppets may well put up with that! But will 
the smal] nations put up with it? And will any kind 
of faith in collective security survive? 

American isolationists will say, ‘“We told you so.” 
They have made such comments before and are highly 
skilled in the art. They will assert that sanctions were 
doomed from the very beginning. The attempt was 
not only theoretically wrong, involving Washington’s 
bete noir, “entangling alliances,” but even the Euro- 
pean nations away off across the sea wouldn’t en- 
tangle themselves any too much. They will quote 
Maxim Litvinoff, the Soviet Foreign Commissar, who 
has made the most sensible and realistic speech on 
the matter to date, to the effect that four members of 


the League refused from the beginning to cooperate in © 


applying one of the sanctions, viz., the prohibition of 
Italian imports, that seven members did not apply the 
embargo on arms, eight members did not apply finan- 
cial measures, and ten refused to cooperate on pro- 
hibiting exports. Only the delegate from South 
Africa urges the maintenance and strengthening of 
sanctions against Italy. 

We submit that this record is not one favorable 
either to collective security or its natural instrument 
the League of Nations. But we submit also that 
another record is being left out, and that is the record 
of the United States. We are of the opinion that 
although the United States is not a League member 
the League cannot succeed in any major project, least 


of all one of such mammoth proportions as sanctions, — 


without its cooperation. Thus it should not astonish 
anyone that certain League members were reluctant 
to apply certain of the sanctions. We think we can 
see why it was that France blocked consideration of an 
embargo on oil. But, as one of our notable and more 


or less typical statesmen would say, “Let us look at 
the record”’—our record. 

From the first hour sanctions were clamped down 
upon Italy, President Roosevelt said all he could by 
way of asking our countrymen not to trade with 
belligerents. He was forcefully seconded by Mr. Hull. 
Not long after, however, Congress passed a temporary 
neutrality law which put an end to any move, other 
than a purely voluntary one and with the exception of 
munitions, to cooperate with the sanctions program. 
This land of the free and home of the brave was not 
going to be involved in any ticklish situation away 
over on the far continent of Europe! After that all 
the President and Secretary of State could do was to 
beg our business men not to be greedy. 

The begging did little good! Our business men 
made money hand over fist in the so-called Great War, 
and the habit was not forgotten. The first month of 
the League’s embargo on tin—Italy needed tin for the 
manufacture of artillery with which to mow down 
Haile Selassie’s men—our export of it to Italy in- 
creased eighteen-fold. Before last December the 
United States sold no rubber to Italy for the natural 
reason that it produces none. After the League em- 
bargo shipments of rubber from the United States to 
Italy suddenly appeared on the Atlantic. The current 
explanation seems to be that our business men. were 
buying rubber from countries that produced it and 
were reselling it to Italy. The figures on our oil 
exports we do not have at hand! We do know, by way 
of general summary, that in the first quarter of this 
year our exports to Italian Africa increased five-fold 
over our exports during the same period of the pre- 
vious year. 

This is our record in relation to the most significant 
experiment in modern international history—the 
attempt to stop a war by non-military means! Only 
three facts can lighten the heavy burden of our shame: 
our legislation on munitions, the refusal of the Endi- 
cott Johnson Company to make shoes for Italian sol- 
diers, and the refusal of the Ford Motor Company to 
send trucks to Il Duce’s army in Ethiopia. Is it too 
much to say that by action of our Congress and by the 
trading of some of our business men America has 
subsidized mass murder in Africa and sabotaged a 
promising attempt at collective security? Let those 
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who have any sense of international decency think on 
these things! 
Norman D. Fletcher. 


* * 


THE POPE AND THE OTHERS WHO FIGHT 
FOR DECENCY 


N his encyclical ordering a war on improper moving 
pictures, Pope Pius the Eleventh recognizes the 
great influence of the “movies” and the possi- 

bilities for good that are in them, but he notes “the 
long stride from the highway” of decency and right 
that the industry has taken. He declares that it is 
necessary to apply to the industry a supreme rule 
to regulate it ‘‘so that it may not find itself in con- 
tinual conflict with Christian morality, or even simply 
with human morality based upon natural law.” 

The more marvelous the progress made in the 
industry, he says in substance, “the more pernicious 
and deadly has it shown itself to morality, to religion 
and even to the very decencies of human society.”’ 

The Pope cites the voluntary agreement of the 
producers signed and published March 30. “It is 
promised,’’ he says, “in this agreement, that no film 
which lowers the morai standard of spectators, which 
casts discredit on natural or human laws, or arouses 
sympathy for their violation, will be produced.” 
But these men, he declares, cannot or will not 
live up to the agreement. Things grow worse and 
worse. 

The Pope praises highly the Legion of Decency 
in which millions of Catholics promised to stay away 
from debasing movies. He acknowledges the aid of 
Protestants and Jews. He serves notice that the 
Legion of Decency was not organized for a day or a 
month but for a long campaign. He writes: 


Every one knows what damage is done to the soul 
by bad motion pictures. They are occasions of sin; they 
seduce young people along the ways of evil by glorifying 
the passions; they show life under a false light; they 
cloud ideals; they destroy pure love, respect for marriage 
and affection for the family. They are capable also of 
creating prejudices among individuals, misunderstand- 
ing among nations, among social classes and among en- 
tire races. 

On the other hand, good motion pictures are capable 
of exercising a profound and moral influence upon those 
who see them. In addition to affording recreation, 
they are able to arouse noble ideals of life, to communi- 
cate valuable conceptions, to impart better knowledge of 
the history and beauties of the Fatherland and other 
countries, to present truth and virtue under attractive 
forms, to create, or at least to favor, understanding 
among nations, social classes and races, to champion the 
cause of justice, to give new life %o the claims of virtue, 
to contribute positively to the genesis of a just social 
order in the world. 


Therefore the Pope enjoins upon his bishops and 
clergy and upon the faithful everywhere the duty of 
prosecuting vigorously a campaign for decent movies. 
The bishops are to appeal to Catholics in the industry, 
they are to go directly to the industry itself with 
warning and advice, they are to use the organization 
known as “Catholic Action.’”’ They are to spread the 
boycott of the bad, they are to set up boards of review 
and establish lists of approved ‘movies. 
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We do not like government by encyclical and we 
do not approve censorship. But we do believe in 
mobilizing public opinion for right things and against 
wrong things. The Pope is a leader of men whose in- 
fluence is powerful. What he has said will go a long 
way toward helping us get rid of impure and lurid 
films. 

We wish to give the Catholic Church and the 
Catholic press full credit, but we are happy to remind 
readers that the Protestant and Jewish press was active 
in this matter before the Catholics took it up. Dr. 
Guy Emery Shipler for a while was a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Perhaps the unusual bitterness of 
the leaders of the industry against him is due to the 
fact that he was a prime mover in the cry for reform. 
Perhaps the desire to crush him so clearly manifest in 
certain proceedings of late comes from a recognition 
of the power for decency possessed by a single clear- 
sighted, courageous man. 

We must keep up the good work—help the Catho- 
lics, help the Jews, help Shipler, and help everybody 
who is for decent movies. 

Our fight is not inspired by hatred of anybody. 
It is inspired by love of God’s children. 


* * 


THE HECKLING OF HAILE SELASSIE 


HE lengths to which nationalism leads people 
is illustrated in the heckling of Emperor Haile 
Selassie when he appeared before the Assembly 

of the League of Nations in Geneva to state the case of 
his country. Undeterred in the slightest by the booing, 
he made a manly statement of the position of Ethiopia, 
and reminded the Assembly of the contracts, entered 
into by Italy, Ethiopia and fifty odd other nations, 
which Italy had torn up. 

The hecklers were thrown out of the gallery and 
later expelled by the Swiss Government. 

There were eight of them, and they were Italian 
newspaper men, who probably thought honestly that 
they were doing God and Italy service. 

All Italy is fighting mad. The Italian news- 
papers are attacking Switzerland and the League—the 
League for permitting the head of a lot of barbarians 
who no longer has a nation to appear at all, and Swit- 
zerland for not condoning the affair. 

Those who read the signed articles of Arnaldo 
Cortesi in The New York Times, sent from Italy, should 
remember that he is a fascist, heart and soul, and ex- 
ceedingly clever in preparing his stuff for Americans. 
He would not presume to call Haile Selassie “the 
former sovereign of a barbarous country who did not 
even have the courage to stand by his men,’ but he 
will write that “well informed Italians quarters’”’ said 
so, and express regret that ‘Geneva took advantage 
of the conciliatory spirit manifested in the recent 
Italian memorandum”’ 
appearance of Haile Selassie. 

For sheer effrontery this attitude is hard to beat. 


Haile Selassie is the head of a nation that is a member | 


of the League, and he had as much right to appear 


to permit this regrettable. 


before the League as Mussolini himself or any of his 


representatives. 


While we realize that the British nation is no — 


more impartial on this issue than is Italy, we find this 
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tremendous difference between the two: Britain is 
right and Italy is wrong. 

We therefore quote part of the leader in The 
London Times, and give it our unreserved endorsement: 


For the little good it can now do him, Haile Selassie 
has taken and will hold a high place in history. His 
legend may not be without a growing force hereafter. 

Is there another in history who has deserved more 
of fortune and of his fellows and has received less? 

It was the more curious, although an illumination 
of the type of mind behind the Italian policy, that 
Rome should have chosen this moment to organize and 
let loose upon this solitary figure, bearing his manful part 
in an international meeting without self-pity, a brawling 
claque of Italian journalists. 

Nothing else was wanting to add the last touch of 
dignity to one side of the contrast and to remove the last 
traces of it upon the other. 


* * 


AWAY WITH TRUTH FOR TRUTH’S SAKE 


F we needed further warning of the insidious na- 
ture of a political doctrine which has become 
absolute and dictatorial, we find it in the sub- 

mission of an institution like the University of Heidel- 
berg. On the eve of our own celebration of national 
independence, the wireless brought an account of one 
of the meetings at Heidelberg in celebration of the 
550th anniversary of the founding of the univer- 
sity. 

Before the rectors and professors of all the leading 
universities of Germany, and the representatives of 
thirty-one foreign institutions, Dr. Ernest Kreick, 
professor of philosophy at Heidelberg, declared that 
“there is no place in German universities for truth 
for truth’s sake or science for science’s sake.”’ 

What the address said in substance is that truth 
and science must be bent to the advancement of na- 
tional ideals and purposes. The exact language used 
by this professor in hauling dewn the flag of free in- 
quiry was: “We now seek a science that forms the 
whole human character in accordance with the great 
racial and political task before us.” 

The speaker referred appreciatively to the change 
of inscription on the statue of Athena presented to 
the university by Americans sometime ago under the 
leadership of former Ambassador Jacob Gould Schur- 
man. The inscription read, ‘To the Eternal Spirit.” 
It has been made to read, “To the German Spirit.” 

- The former Ambassador has remained in Switzer- 

land during the celebration. Professor Kirsopp Lake 
of Harvard, with a number of other American scholars, 
was present to receive an honorary degree. We do 
not criticize them, but merely suggest that they put 
broad bands of mourning on their new academic 
hoods. 

There is not the slightest question but that we 
have people in the United States who think all this is 
right. We had rather have seen Heidelberg with all 
of its glorious memories of free scholarship sunk in the 
depths of the sea. 

Whether the old Germany is dead or just sleeping 
we do not know—we have faith that it is the latter— 
but we must not sleep on this continent. No fear of 
communism must force us to throw ourselves into the 
arms of a Hitler. Liberty with all its ills is the road 


we must take if we would serve God andman. Anda 
larger and more enlightened liberty will cure the ills 
of liberty. 


* * 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


HOUSANDS who never saw Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 

a man felt that they knew him intimately. For 

years his voice has been coming into their homes 

over the radio as one of the preachers of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

A forthright, dynamic, colorful personality has 
left us. He died in the field—almost literally with 
his boots on. Stricken at the opening of the union 
summer services in Westport, New York, Sunday 
morning, July 5, he insisted on going to Plattsburg to 
fulfill an engagement Sunday night. He preached 
while suffering from what proved to be a ruptured 
appendix, and he paid the penalty. 

We can not give even a list of the positions he 
has filled, or of the honors that have come to him. 
He has held the pastorate of a strong Congregational 
church in Brooklyn for thirty-five years, and has 
been all up and down the country lecturing and 
preaching, receiving honorary degrees, addressing 
schools of theology and helping reform movements. 

No man could have talked as much as he has 
without saying some foolish things, but the drive of 
his life has been for great things, and at his best he was 
a powerful orator. 

There is to his credit also a long list of books that 
he has written. 

We like best to think of Dr. Cadman as a man 
who was not afraid. He was not afraid of an unpopular 
cause, an unpopular man or an unpopular denomina- 
tion of Christians. He proclaimed the truth of Chris- 
tianity as he saw it, and it always was a broad, tol- 
erant, constructive message that he brought. 

Those who knew him well personally, mourn a 
man who was a devoted pastor and loyal comrade. 

We are glad and proud to have known him even a 
little, we mourn his loss, and we glory in his clean, 
straight-shooting record. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Dr. Wm. Norman Guthrie of New York, who 
spoke at our last General Convention, said recently 
in The Churchman: ‘‘A God derived from science, or 
from metaphysics, or ethics, as such, may or may not 
satisfy the ultimate needs of science, metaphysics or 
ethics. But only the God arrived at by practicing 
religion as such, is a God that concerns us religiously.” 


The new Presbyterian Church of Machen and his 
allies, formed because it believes that it is much more 
truly Christian, is spending a lot of its time denounc- 
ing the main body of Presbyterians as “apostate” 
and in eulogizing itself as a “‘saving remnant.”’ 


“You people are so likable that I have to be an- 
tagonistical towards you to keep from being influenced 
in the direction of atheism.” So writes a Christian 
gentleman from Oregon. Come closer, brother. We 
are not headed toward atheism. 
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When Christendom Was Universalist 


Sheldon Christian 


We are... . fellow citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God; and are built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him-. 
self being the chief corner-stone. Ephesians 2 : 19, 20. 


am) O imply that Christendom was once Universalist 

‘Aes| is to make a gigantic claim. If Christendom 
was once Universalist, then we of the present 
Universalist Church are not mere denomi- 
national offshoots who have branched out from one 
of the main stems of Christianity. If Christendom 
was once Universalist, then we of ,the Universalist 
Church are treading still the paths of the early Chris- 
tian Church. And if Christendom was once Univer- 
salist, then various other communions would seem to 
be “unorthodox” if they today do not teach our doc- 
trine of the final harmony of all souls with God. 
Can such a claim be supported? 

The Universalism of the founders of Christianity 
and the Universalism in which we believe today con- 
tain the same essential principles. A Universalist, 
through the ages, is one who believes that it is God’s 
purpose that eventually all souls shall be saved—that 
is, shall be brought into harmony with the good, and 
with that Spirit which is God. Although many in- 
dividual texts in the Bible might seem to teach other- 
wise, there are also many individual texts which we 
feel are in line with this greatest of visions; and we 
feel also that the general line of development of the 
seers of our Scriptures tends in this direction. In1 Tim. 
4 we read: “For therefore, we both labour and suffer 
reproach, because we trust in the living God, who is 
the Saviour of all men, especially of those that be- 
lieve. These things command and teach.” In 1 
Cor. 16 : 22 we find: “For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.”’ And in Matt. 18: 
14 we read: “Even so, it is not the will of your father 
which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perlsh.”” Hosea Ballou, a father of our church in a 
later period, used to joke about this. It is said that 
he used to ask, “Shall not God have His will?”’ Mod- 
ern literalistic considerations to one side, however, 
it is known that, in the early days of the Christian 
Church, three general opinions were held as to the fate 
that awaited the souls of men upon transition into 
the spiritual life. 

One of these opinions was that, upon death, the 
sinful would be annihilated. Immortality was to be 
gained only by one’s having come to a belief in Christ, 
and hence, into salvation. If one were not “saved,” 
one did not gain immortality—not even an immor- 
tality that should be spent in eternal suffering for 
one’s sins. The second opinion was that sinners should 
be consigned, upon death, to endless suffering in a 
place called Hell. Those who were saved, on the other 
hand, would enjoy endless bliss in Heaven. The 
third opinion was that, although sinners would be 
obliged to suffer in Hell for their sins, the time would 
come when they would be released from this torment; 
and even the very demons themselves would sometime 
become purified and at one with God. In the first 
century, then, we find these three opinions held with 


regard to the future life—the complete annihilation of 
the wicked; the endless punishment of the wicked; and 
the final, or eventual, salvation of the wicked. We 
know, therefore, that in this first century of the church 
the doctrine of the eventual salvation of all souls was 
at least orthodox. It may be asked, however, how do 
we know this? 

It is no secret that the growing church perpe- 
trated a number of “‘pious frauds,’’ when the end to be 
gained seemed to justify such extremes. Cne of these 
frauds was the forgery of the Sibylline Oracles. Be- 
fore ever Christianity came into being, these Cracles 
were believed to have been delivered by the gods to 
certain ancient pagan prophetesses, or Sibyls. They 
were kept, shrouded in secrecy, in the Temple of 
Jupiter; but when this temple was destroved by fire, 
in 83 B. C., the precious books containing the Cracles 
were lost, either in whole or in part. In later years, 
however, various Christian churchmen pretended to 
have restored these ancient prophecies; but in doing 
so, they interpolated into these supposed restorations 
of the old prophetic books certain passages which were 
intended to suit their own purposes. 

These forged passages made it appear that even 
in the old respectable Sibylline Oracles, the ancient 
pagan prophetesses had testified concerning the 
principles of the Christian faith that was yet to come. 
In their struggles with the pagan world, the Christian 
fathers appealed to the evidence of these forged 
Oracles. The Oracles, in and of themselves, are not 
so important to us; what is important to us is the 
fact that in these Oracles the doctrine of the eventual 
restoration of the damned to grace is expressly stated. 
This is evidence, then, that this belief in universal 
salvation was among those the fathers were extending 
to the pagans as orthodox Christianity. “After de- 
scribing the burning of the universe,” it is said, “the 
rising of the dead, the assembled world before the 
judgment-seat, and the horrible torments to which 
the damned are sentenced in the flames of Hell, the 
‘Oracle’ proceeds to expatiate on the blessedness and 
the privileges of the saved; and concludes the account 
by saying that, after the general judgment: ‘The om- 
nipotent, incorruptible God shall confer another favor 
on His worshipers, when they shall ask Him: He shall 
save mankind from the pernicious fire and immortal 
agonies. ‘This will He do. For, having gathered 
them, safely secured from the unwearied flame, and 
appointed them to another place, He shall send them, 
for His people’s sake, into another and an eternal life, 
with the immortals of the Elysian plain, where flow 
perpetually the long, dark waves of the deep sea of 
Acheron.’’’ (Quoted in Eddy’s “History of Universal- 
ism,” from “The Ante-Nicene Fathers,” vol. IV.) It 
is obvious that, if the fathers who were responsible for 
the forging of these Oracles wished the heathen to 


believe in the ultimate salvation of the wicked, this _ 


teaching must have been one of their own doctrines. 
Clement of Alexandria is said to have been the 


first great scholar of the Christian Church. He was | 
also head of the theological school at Alexandria, | 
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“How, then,” said Clement, “‘if the Lord loves man and 
is good, is He angry and punishes? . . . . Reproof ad- 
dressed to sinners has their salvation for its aim, the 
Word being harmoniously adjusted to each one’s 
conduct; now with tightened, now with relaxed, cords 
. .. . Wherefore I will grant that He punishes the 
disobedient (for punishment is for the good and the ad- 
vantage of him who is punished, for it is the correction 
of a refractory subject); but I will not grant that He 
wishes to take vengeance. Revenge is retribution for 
evil, imposed for the advantage of him who takes the 
revenge. He will not desire us to take revenge who 
teaches us ‘to pray for those that despitefully use us.’ ”’ 
(Ibid, vol. II.) Clement of Alexandria, then, believed 
in what we have termed “‘the just retribution for sin’’— 
corollary to the final harmony doctrine. His Univer- 
salism, moreover, is clearly expressed in his teaching 
that “all things are arranged with a view to the salva- 
tion of the universe by the Lord of the universe, both 
generally and particularly. (Jbid., vol. II.) Clement 
also believed the text, 1 John 2:2, ‘And he is the 
propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world,” to mean that, 
through Christ, the salvation for all was won. To 
most of the early Universalist Christians, Hell was a 
very real place in which the wicked must suffer and be 
regenerated; but this punishment, or correction, was 
only for a limited time; and when the purpose of 
the suffering had been accomplished, then salvation 
would be achieved. Hell, then, to these early Chris- 
tians, was never an end; it was forever a means to a 
great good. 

Clement was succeeded in the theological school 
deanship at Alexandria by the greatest scholar the 
East ever produced in ancient times—Origen. ‘Ori- 
gen,” it is said, ‘possessed every excellence that can 
adorn the Christian character: uncommon piety, from 
his very childhood; unequaled perseverance in labors 
and toils for the advancement of the Christian cause; 
untiring zeal for the church, and for the extension of 
Christianity; an elevation of the soul which placed 
him above all ordinary desires or fears; the purest 
trust in the Lord Jesus, for whose sake, when he was 
old and oppressed with ills of every kind, he patiently 
and perseveringly endured the severest sufferings. . . . 
Certainly if any man deserves to stand first in the 
catalogue of saints and martyrs, and to be annually 
held up as an example to Christians, this is the man; 
for, except the apostles of Jesus Christ and their com- 
panions, I know of no one, among those enrolled and 
honored as saints, who excelled him in holiness and 
virtue.”’ We Universalists can well point with pride 
to this great scholar of our faith. 

It has been said that because Origen encom- 
passed in his learning so much of the field of human 
thought, and because he did not hesitate to express 
his thoughts on every phase of it, no one can fail to 
find in Origen something with which he is decidedly at 
variance. No one need agree with this thinker in 
everything that he believed; but all ought to respect 
him for the profundity of his thought. Origen believed, 
as many have before and since his time, in the pre- 
existence of the human soul. We of the human race, 
he thought, had previously existed in another state; 
but, having chosen some less noble path, had put our- 


selves out of harmony with God. Asa result, we had 
brought on ourselves the penalty of being housed 
in these mortal bodies, in which we must now learn to 
discipline and purify ourselves until we are once more 
fit for that other, and higher, plane of existence. To 
the higher order of souls, he thought it was given to 
dwell in a spiritual state, elsewhere. The human 
“level” is not the lowest level, however, to which man 
can descend: there is the still lower level of the de- 
mons; and Origen believed that those of us who per- 
sisted in our wickedness were compelled to inhabit the 
rather immaterial bodies of the demons. But all souls, 
he believed, were engaged in a divine task of evolution 
toward their ultimate blessed state of harmony with 
God. When the time came when all souls should be 
in harmony with their Creator, then this material 
world would be dissolved and all souls would return to 
their former state of spiritual blessedness in God, as 
it was when God alone was, before ever the world was 
made. 

It used to be asked, in the period of early Amer- 
ican Universalism: If all are saved, why preach? Why 
should anyone be reformed or regenerated? The an- 
swer sometimes then given was, because people don’t 
know that they are saved. Such an answer was not 
wise. We should never have taught that all are saved, 
but rather that all may be saved, and that, in God’s 
good time, all will be saved. At that time, also, many 
of us believed in Hell as a place, but believed that the 
punishment or correction of the “‘sinner’’ would be 
commensurate with his need of reformation. Since 
that time we have come to believe that Hell does not 
exist as a literal place, but as a spiritual condition, and 
that as long as we have it with us we are7n it. Origen, 
it is interesting to note, believed as did the early 
American Universalist fathers. He believed that be- 
cause Christ was an infinite sacrifice upon the Cross, 
even the souls in Hell would sometime be won to con- 
fess him, and that they would thereupon be released 
from their torment and proceed into harmony with 
God. But, unlike most of the fathers, Origen did not 
stop here; for he is said to have thought of hell-fire 
as a figurative thing, just as we today think of Hell 
as not a place, but as a spiritual condition of being. 
We need not die to know what it is to be in Hell. The 
Word of God—of conscience—is the consuming fire: 
it is the Truth within, and the Love of God, that is as 
a consuming fire. Such was Origen’s persuasion. 

Many other great men of the early centuries of 
the church were Universalists. There was Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch. There was Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
There was Pamphilus, and Eusebius; Marcellus, a 
Galatian bishop; Didymus the Blind; Titus, bishop of 
Bostra in Arabia. Jerome called Titus ‘‘one of the 
most important church writers of his time.’”’ He wrote, 
about 364 A. D., that the abyss of Hell is, indeed, “the 
place of torment; but it is not eternal, nor did it exist 
in the original constitution of nature. It was made 
afterward, as a remedy for sinners, that it might cure 
them. And the punishments,” he said, ‘‘are holy, as 
they are remedial and salutary in their effect on trans- 
gressors; for they are inflicted not to preserve them in 
their wickedness, but to make them cease from their 
wickedness.’ (Ibid, from “Ancient History of Uni- 
versalism,”” Hosea Ballou, 2d.) 
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There were other famous early church figures, on 
the other hand, who seemed to have taught Univer- 
salism at some times, and at others to have swung 
around to its opposite. Among these, for example, 
were Victorinus, Jerome himself, Basil, Athanasius, 
Hilary, Gregory Nazianzen. Then came Gregory of 
Nyssa. This Gregory wrote a number of works for 
the express purpose of teaching our doctrine. These 
works were said to maintain the doctrine with great 
logical ability and acuteness. It is interesting to 
note with what conciseness he states one of our essen- 
tial principles: ‘According to the amount of the 
ingrained wickedness of each will be compiled the 
duration of his cure.’”’ (b7d., from ‘“‘Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers.”) In the writing of some of his 
treatises on universal salvation, Gregory of Nyssa 
was assisted by his sister. It is said that so nearly 
alike did this brother and sister think, that it is some- 
times hard to tell what parts of some of their works 
each was responsible for. The name of the sister of 
Gregory of Nyssa was Macrina. One of their joint 
writings is the work named “The Soul and the Resur- 
rection,’’ which gives their conversation on the subject 
of immortality as the saintly Macrina lay near to 
death’s door. 

Gregory of Nyssa and the saintly Macrina were 
followed in time by Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, about 
378 A. D. ‘For the wicked, also,’’ wrote Diodorus, 
“there are punishments; not perpetual, however, lest 
the immortality prepared for them should become a 
disadvantage. . . . They shall, therefore, suffer pun- 
ishment for a brief space; but immortal blessedness, 
having no end, awaits them... .”’ (Ibzd., from Bal- 
lou.) And thus do we find that the doctrine of even- 
tual universal salvation was the prevalent view among 
the greatest of the theologians of the early church. 
Of the six theological schools in Christendom by the 
end of the fourth century, four still taught Univer- 
salism. Already, however, certain forces were at 
work which were antagonistic to this teaching of 
God’s great Love and harmonic Purpose in His 
world. 

It is said that ‘‘all who held to universal restora- 
tion in the early ages were, as a universally conceded 
fact, eminent and devoted Christians. Nor is this all. 
They were peculiarly distinguished for the excellence 
and loveliness of their Christian character. . . . It is 
also true that the defenders of the doctrine of restora- 
tion were not exceeded in intellectual power, learning, 
and Christian character, by any men of the age.” 
(Ibid., from “History of Opinions on the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Retribution,’’ Fdward Beecher.) 

As the centuries moved away from the time of the 
founder of the Christian faith, however, the church 
passed into that period of relaxed intellectual activity 
known as the Dark Ages. In 541, a local synod was 
convened at Constantinople under a certain church- 
man named Mennas, by order of Justinian, Emperor of 
the Eastern Empire. Justinian was a meddler in 
theological politics, and it was his pleasure to see to it 
that certain anathemas were pronounced against the 
doctrines held of old by the great Christian scholar 
and theologian, Origen. “If anyone says or thinks 
that the punishment of demons and of impious men is 
only temporary,”’ reads one of the indictments, ‘‘and 
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will one day have an end, and that a restoration will 
take place of demons and impious men, let him be 
anathema.’ (‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers.”’) 

From then on, through the course of the Middle 
Ages, any official solace through the doctrines com- 
prising, and incidental to, Universalism seems to have 
been denied to men’s hearts. The church became 
mechanical in its theology, and perhaps to compensate 
for this there developed the system of Mariolotry, 
which is one of the spiritual beauties of the period. 
Systems of indulgences arose. The clergy knew less 
about their church than some modern clergy know 
about ours. Sacraments took the place of spiritual 
realities in the work of cultivating men’s spiritual 
powers. The church was as much paralyzed by its 
own investment in the business of the medieval world 
as is the church today by business’ investment in the 
church. Not until the violent upheavals of the Prot- 
estant Reformation did men win again the privilege of 
reconsidering to any great extent the doctrine of God’s 
mercy, and of the great Purpose of progressive spiritual 
harmony, which we think is discernible in all cre 
ation. 

With the lifting of the pall of darkness from 
men’s minds, however, the Universalist faith was at 
last refound. In England it sprang up anew, and in 
America its seeds were sown by the founders of the 
faith here. The seeds of the faith have grown into a 
church that, if not numerically great, has exerted, 
especially in those periods when it was true to its trust 
and had a theological conviction to proclaim, an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to its numerical strength. 
It has been to the churches of America the leaven that 
has leavened the whole with the belief in God’s good- 
ness toward man; in His unrelenting Love for all of us; 
and in the essential sanctity of every human per- 
sonality. In recalling with what glory our faith was 
supported by the men of the early church, in recalling 
how Christendom was at one time predominantly 
Universalist, we ought to go forward, assured that we 
are indeed ‘‘fellow citizens with the saints, and the 
household of God; and are built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the chief corner-stone;in whom all the building, fitly 
framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord: in whom ye also are builded together for an habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit.” 


* * * 


THE ETERNAL VERITIES 


One frequently meets with a man who calls himself a tired 
radical; this probably means that he has been disappointed that 
the golden age which he had hoped for has not yet arrived. We 
have all had something of this mood as we see the tardy arrival 
of world peace, of true democracy, of growth in the liberal 
churches, of our own personal integrity. Our enthusiasm has 
slackened, our struggles have largely ceased, and we are tired. 
But before we yield to despair let us take account of stock. We 
have been too much in a hurry, “so hot, my little man,” and 
have trusted that goals could be reached too easily. Before we 
surrender to the mood of disillusionment let us see whether we 
have looked all around the horizon. There may be unsuspected 
resources in ourselves which we have not yet summoned; one 
has a fellow feeling for the Yankee who was asked if he could 
play the violin. “I don’t know,” he said, ‘I have never tried.’”’— 
Edwin Fairley in The Christian Register. 
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The Next Great Plague to Go’ 


Thomas Parran 


GY PHILIS is a contagious disease. It is caused 
—|} by an organism known as the spirochete, 
which may attack and destroy any organ or 

: tissue in the body. One adult in ten is in- 
fected by syphilis at some time during his or her life- 
time. Unless treated, it is permanently disabling 
and frequently fatal. There is reason to believe that 
if all conditions due to syphilis were reported as such, 
it would be found the leading cause of death in the 
United States. 

We have been justly concerned about the number 
of automobile accidents in this country, which re- 
sulted during the year 1934 in 107,000 cases of per- 
manent disability as reported by the National Safety 
Council. Yet in that same year syphilis attacked and 
disabled more than half a million persons. There is 
more of it than measles, twice as much as tubercu- 
losis, a hundred times as much as infantile paralysis. 
It is responsible for more than 10 percent of all in- 
sanity, 18 percent of all diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, for many of the still-births and the deaths of 
babies in the first weeks of life. 

The scientific circumstances surrounding syphilis 
point to our potential ability to stamp it out more 
effectively than we have typhoid. The spirochete 
which causes syphilis is delicate and lives only on 
moist surfaces. It does not withstand drying and 
therefore can exist only for a short time outside the 
body. There is no intermediary host such as we find 
in mosquito-borne malaria or louse-borne typhus, 
and there is no reservoir of infection aside from man 
himself. Syphilis has always seemed to me the mad 
dog of the communicable diseases, and needs as swift 
action to controlit. Its later stages, if untreated, may 
be as horrible to the onlooker and as agonizing and 
fatal to the victim. There are no explosive outbreaks. 
It occurs in a multitude of sporadic epidemics, through 
single infections by personal contact from victim to 
victim. The patient usually knows from whom the 
disease was contracted. Usually sex contact is in- 
volved, although an abundance of cases are on record 
in which the disease has been incurred from kissing; 
from the use of a recently soiled drinking cup, napkin 
or handkerchief; from a pipe or cigarette; in receiving 
services from a diseased person, such as a nursemaid, 
barber, or beauty shop operator; and in giving services, 
such as those of a dentist, doctor or nurse, to a dis- 
eased person. 

The first sign of syphilis is a sore or lesion at the 
point of contact with the infection which appears 
twelve to forty days after exposure. It may not be 
very painful and may run a slow course, sometimes 
three to eight weeks. Approximately the first half 
of this period is called the seronegative stage of syph- 
ilis, for the blood is not yet positive in its reaction to 
the famed Wassermann test. At this point the diag- 
nosis of syphilis can be made readily in any good 
laboratory by the darkfield test, which shows the 
squirming corkscrew spirochete under the micro- 
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scope. The blood is negative; that is, the presence of 
the disease is not shown by the Wassermann test, 
most commonly used of the tests for syphilis. If ade- 
quate treatment is begun in this primary stage the 
disease can be cured in 86 percent of all cases. If 
treatment is delayed only a few days or weeks until 
the blood Wassermann becomes positive, the cures 
drop from 86 to 64 percent. 

Although there is no sharp demarcation between 
the primary and secondary stages, the second stage of 
classical syphilis is characterized by skin eruptions, 
which may look like measles, a food rash, or a light 
case of chicken pox. Therash may or may not be ac- 
companied by falling hair, fever, sores in the mouth, 
headaches, indigestion or other symptoms ordinarily 
not connected with syphilis. This is the typical pic- 
ture, but Earle Moore of Johns Hopkins says that 
in one man out of every five and one woman out of 
three, all early symptoms are so evanescent as to be un- 
recognized. Yet the blood Wassermann is positive, 
and if this test were used routinely by all physicians 
in all physical examinations it would uncover many 
unsuspected cases. 

In practically all cases, sooner or later the disease 
becomes latent and burrows within like a termite. 
There are no symptoms other than the positive Was- 
sermann and the best of treatment produces a satis- 
factory result in less than half the cases. 

It has always seemed to me that there were two 
typical case histories which are saddest of all in the 
grim record of syphilis. One is that of the young per- 
son who suspects he may have been exposed to syphilis 
and goes promptly to a doctor for examination. The 
blood Wassermann still is negative; the darkfield test 
is not made; he is sent home and told to forget about 
it. Another is that of the man or woman in whom 
symptoms are so mild as to be unobserved. Nothing 
at all is suspected in either type of case until the awful 
period at which the late syphilis appears; perhaps when 
a syphilitic baby is born; perhaps when life insurance 
is refused because of organic heart disease. Life insur- 
ance examinations, by the way, do not include routine 
Wassermann tests. Perhaps a sudden heart attack, 
the stumbling gait of locomotor ataxia, the irritability 
and delusions of general paresis, or failure of vision 
preceding total blindness, first brings knowledge of the 
mad dog infection which has at last a strangle hold. 
Wherever the germ has multiplied in the body there 
the tissues are destroyed; arteries, brain and bone 
are favorite sites. 

Paul O’Leary says that about three out of five 
of the patients with syphilis whom he sees at the Mayo 
Clinic are ignorant that they have the disease. In 
the late stage syphilis becomes what Sir William Osler 
called ‘“‘the great imitator,” because it can simulate or 
complicate practically every condition known to in- 
ternal medicine. Sir Arthur Newsholme, when 
principal medical officer of the Local Government 
Boards of England and Wales, asserted that syphilis 
ranks with cancer, tuberculosis and pneumonia as one 
of the four greatest of the killing diseases. 
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Of particular significance to control,is the fact 
that although a cure requires many months of treat- 
ment, diagnosis of the disease is easily made as soon 
as it becomes infectious and the arsphenamines end 
infectiousness promptly. Moreover, we know where 
syphilisis. One half the infections are in the age group 
twenty to thirty; more among men, at the rate of six 
for every four women infected. Four times as much 
in the cities as in rural areas; six times as much among 
Negroes as among whites. 

In spite of these facts which, theoretically, make 
even the eradication of syphilis possible, the syphilis 
rate in this country is not declining. In the Scandi- 
navian countries syphilis has been made a rare disease 
since 1920. Sweden, Norway and Denmark, with a 
population approximately equal to New York State, 
have less than 1,600 cases of syphilis each year. In 
April of last year by actual count among doctors, hos- 
pitals and clinics there were 21,984 cases under treat- 
ment in upstate New York. In that one month 1,836 
cases upstate were diagnosed for the first time. In 
Sweden, with almost exactly the same population as 
upstate New York excluding New York City, only 431 
eases occurred during the entire year previous. Just 
as here we find it difficult to teach typhoid fever and 
diphtheria to medical students by the case method, be- 
cause of their scarcity, so in Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen there is the same dearth of early syphilis for 
teaching material. For example, among more than 
1,800 births at the Copenhagen Rigshospital each 
year, there are only two or three cases of congenital 
syphilis. 

In Great Britain and Wales the syphilis rate as 
shown by admissions to clinics, where 90 percent of 
all cases are treated, has been cut in half since 1920 
and now is estimated at .52 per thousand of the 
population. Only about 35 percent of syphilis in the 
United States is treated in public clinics, yet our 
rate of clinic admissions in proportion to the popula- 
tion is far in excess of the British. 

Not only does the rate of syphilis continue so 
high in the United States that it may in time be known 
as the great American disease, but in addition our ef- 
forts at control compare unfavorably with the British 
and the Scandinavian results because so small a per- 
centage of cases (about one in ten) get treatment in 
the readily curable seronegative stage. Half of these 
cases are not recognized until more than a year after 
infection; and even when diagnosed 84 percent lapse 
before their course of treatment is completed! 

The reasons for this lag in our own performance 
lie neither in lack of medical skill in this country nor 
in a failure to appreciate the value of public health. 
Since 1900 our tuberculosis rate has been cut two- 
thirds, for example; our diphtheria rate by nine-tenths; 
and the typhoid rate practically to a vanishing point. 
But we have not attacked syphilis as we have at- 
tacked these and the many other plagues we have 
conquered. For the most part we have been content 
with wishful thinking. 

First and foremost among American handicaps 
to progress against: syphilis is the widespread belief 
that nice people don’t talk about syphilis, nice people 
don’t have syphilis, and nice people shouldn’t do 
anything about those who have syphilis. Until very 


recently there was little or no discussion of syphilis as 
a public health menace. When other diseases were 
mentioned in radio health talks the very word syphilis 
was omitted by command of the broadcasting com- 
pany. Only within a year or two has the word ap- 
peared in the headlines of metropolitan newspapers. 

With free discussion forbidden it has been very 
difficult to teach people to avoid syphilis, to look out 
for early symptoms, and to get treatment when such 
symptoms are observed. It has been next to im- 
possible to obtain adequate public funds for active 
control along lines proved so successful in the reduc- 
tion of tuberculosis, for example, where the medical 
problems actually are more difficult than in syphilis. 
In fact, we can treat five cases of syphilis for what 
it costs to treat one case of tuberculosis. 

In addition, philanthropists have been afraid to 
donate funds for research in syphilis, though such 
funds have been readily available for almost every 
other cause under the sun, from leprosy to whooping 
cough. By the same token, legislators have been loath 
to appropriate for it. Yet if they only realized it, 
such reluctance on the part of those who hold our 
public purse-strings is amusingly significant to most 
doctors acquainted with syphilis. A friend of mine 
who is a psychologist of parts as well as a syphilolo- 
gist, put it rather concretely when he said: 

“Some day people will learn that it is not the 
man who wants to do something about syphilis who 
has led an unrighteous life. Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred the fellow who once has had a venereal 
disease and wants to forget it is the one who looks 
down his nose at you when you suggest that humanity 
as well as common sense demands action against this 
most preventable of plagues. Scratch a seamp who 
is too sanctimonious to say syphilis and, usually, you 
find an ex-syphilitic!”’ 

Another great factor in our sluggishness about 
syphilis is the attitude of a large group of citizens, 
many of them public-spirited women, who honestly 
believe that only commercial prostitutes and their 
clients are involved in this problem. 

“This being the case,’”’ they say, “why trouble 
ourselves about it? The victims of syphilis get no 
more than they deserve. The wages of sin is death, 
as it always has been. Why should we pay taxes to 
alleviate this situation?” 

The answer to that challenge is three-fold. In 
the first place, these citizens already are paying more 
taxes for the care of neglected syphilis than it would 
cost them to make syphilis as rare a disease as in 
Sweden. Total tax costs are appalling for the care of 
the insane, the feeble-minded, the blind, the unem- 
ployable, the criminal, the degraded, and the delin- 
quent whose condition results directly from syphilis 
itself and indirectly as the social result of families 
shattered by syphilis. 

Second, they are wrong who look at syphilis as 
exclusively a corollary of organized vice. No one 
would deny that most prostitutes are diseased and 
that prostitution adds a tremendous momentum to 
the syphilis problem. Yet any good syphilologist 
could tell you, if he would—especially those who prac- 
tice under the guise of dermatologist and neurologist 
among the well-to-do—that not infrequently the de- 
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lusions of grandeur arising from early paresis result 
in the lack of judgment which pyramids watered 
stock upon watered stock, ruthlessly disregards 
stockholders’ interests, and is responsible for many 
of the business tragedies we experience. 

Outrageous as it may seem, few of our young 
men and women past the age of twenty-one have never 
been exposed to the risk of syphilis. Remember that 
a kiss may carry the germ. In an eastern state re- 
cently one of our health officers traced seventeen cases 
of syphilis infection to a party at which kissing games 
were played and in which two infected but socially 
desirable young men participated. 

N. A. Nelson of the Massachusetts Health De- 
partment says that “the number of innocently infected 
women and congenitally infected children is legion. 
Yet innocent infections are avoidable and congenital 
syphilis utterly inexcusable.”’ From my own findings 
I should estimate that half of all syphilis infections 
have been acquired innocently. Of the other half, 
acquired in venery, most syphilologists believe that 
the commercial prostitute and the clandestine love 
affair probably contribute an equal share. 

The present status of the unsavory situation is 
that civilized nations one by one have dropped the 
effort to regulate prostitution and thereby control 
venereal disease, and have adopted the method of 
repressing organized vice, largely by taking away the 
profits from it. The effort to control syphilis by exam- 
ination of prostitutes as it has been tried in many 
European countries, and even now is occasionally ad- 
vocated in the United States, is utterly inadequate to 
meet even that 25 percent of the syphilis problem 
affected by commercial prostitution. 

I would be far from having you think that it is 
not of the utmost importance for us in the United 
States to encourage the education of our young people 
to decent living through all means at the command of 
church, school, state and voluntary agency. I am 
whole-heartedly an advocate of every effort in this 
direction, yet I feel that we are criminally careless if 
we rest our case for the control of syphilis solely upon 
such effort. When it is not possible to reach an ob- 
jective by one approach it is good strategy to try 
another. After a careful scrutiny of the moral results 
attained through our reform efforts to date, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is much easier to control 
syphilis by making Wassermann tests routinely for the 
age groups needing it, and seeing that treatment is 
obtained by all who require it, than it is to alter the 
way of life of a people. 

For this must be made clear about syphilis: The 
hope of control lies in breaking the chain of infection 
at its weakest link—the early case. From the public 
health point of view it is not necessary to corral all 
prostitutes or even to effect a cure in each individual 
suffering with syphilis. It is our very definite re- 
sponsibility, however, to reach each case promptly; 
to render that case, its source and all contacts non- 
infectious; and to treat all syphilitic pregnant women, 
for we can absolutely prevent transmission of the 
disease from mother to child. This is the only way to 
bring the disease under control in its epidemic aspect, 
which is a primary public health responsibility of the 
state and federal governments. 


Since our own approach to syphilis has accom- 
plished so little, there has been much discussion con- 
cerning the applicability to the American problem of 
methods used successfully in the north of Europe. 

In Scandinavia the outstanding principle in the 
program of syphilis control is that: “All persons in- 
fected with syphilis have a right to demand free treat- 
ment but equally are obliged to submit to treatment.” 
In putting this principle to work four ‘‘musts” are 
clearly prescribed through law and regulation: All 
cases must be reported. All cases must take treat- 
ment. Treatment must be available to all infected. 
If desirable for the protection of contacts, patients 
must be hospitalized. 

From the social point of view, moreover, several 
factors work for the effectiveness of their control pro- 
gram. For one thing, people are not afraid to talk 
about syphilis in Scandinavia. The people every- 
where understand the nature of the disease, the neces- 
sity for treatment. and for treatment of contacts. 
There is abundant publicity as to hours, dates, and 
places where treatment is available. For example, in 
the main square of Copenhagen, along with adver- 
tisements of department stores, movie houses, parks 
and other attractions of the city, is posted the list of 
names, places and hours of all venereal disease clinics. 

Another factor in the working out of the Scandi- 
navian control problem is the fact that doctors there 
are held in greater esteem than in our own country. 
Although there are not such extremes of wealth and 
poverty as here, they are relatively higher up in the 
financial and social scale. Their recommendations are 
followed. 

Also it must be remembered that the Scandinavian 
peoples are homogeneous, literate and law-abiding. 
Although Sweden, for example, is a kingdom, the 
Swedish people are far more accustomed than ours to 
cooperation with government agencies for social re- 
sults. In social legislation they are a generation 
ahead of us. They are less afraid of government than 
we because they have learned how to use their govern- 
ment to promote the welfare of the whole people, not 
a privileged class. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, the whole 
emphasis has been laid upon the abundance of good 
treatment which is free to all. There is no compulsion 
to take treatment. Yet treatment centers are so 
accessible and the treatment is so good that, although 
the rate of decline is not comparable with that of 
Scandinavian countries, where the patient is obliged 
to take treatment, nevertheless the number of new 
clinic admissions annually has been cut from 40,000 
to 20,000 since 1920. 

What is the actual status of case finding and early 
treatment in our own country? It can be summarized 
in three words: scattered, sporadic, and inadequate. 
What, then, are the specific steps through which we 
may hope to reverse the trend of syphilis in the United 
States during our generation? 

There is very general agreement concerning action 
needed for effective syphilis control: It would involve 
a vast extension and improved efficiency of what we 
now do to find and treat people who have syphilis. 
In getting under treatment people who have been 
exposed to syphilis—that is the families and other 
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personal contacts of syphilis patients—and in or- 
ganizing a far-flung coherent and effective educational 
campaign, it would be necessary to plan almost from 
the ground up. From a public health viewpoint, the 
methods are simple. If we can free our minds of the 
medieval concept that syphilis is the just reward of 
sin, if we can deal with it and discuss it as we would 
any other highly communicable disease, highly dan- 
gerous to the individual and burdensome to the public 
at large, I believe that there is no choice as to method. 

How do we treat a case of bubonic plague when it 
occasionally appears in our ports? Yellow fever? 
Small-pox? Or even the more prevalent infantile 
paralysis? Though the medical procedures involved 
are utterly different in each of these diseases, health 
officials and private physicians alike are geared to 
speed in the protection of others from the infected case 
and to the humane and 7mmedzate provision of treat- 
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ment for the patient. There is no badgering of the 
patient because he has been so ignorant or so unfor- 
tunate as to have acquired the disease; no indifference 
as to where he may have contracted it or to whom he 
might have given it before the disease was recog- 
nized; and no wrangling about whether he can or can- 
not pay. This always is adjusted later. 

Syphilis does a hundred times as much damage 
annually as poliomyelitis, for example, yet we can 
cure most of it. We still do not know how to cure 
poliomyelitis, only how to mitigate it. Even in the 
Middle Ages, syphilis was the “‘great pox’’ as contrasted 
to small-pox. Yet health departments everywhere 
have been concentrating their major efforts on the 
plagues which now are minor. If private physicians 
and health officers once get the idea of urgency in their 
handling of early syphilis cases, detailed methods of 
procedure will be easy to work out. 


vs. the Ends of Living” 


Irving F. Reichert 


eee HEN the author of the 90th Psalm wrote 
those immortal words, “Teach us so to 
number our days that we may get us a 

2nOrd9)|} heart of wisdom,” he was interested in 
something more than counting units of time. There is 
no special virtue necessarily involved in living to be a 
hundred. Methuselah lived 969 years without doing 
a single thing worth mentioning apart from begetting 
sons and daughters. As far as the significance of his 
life is concerned, it probably would not have made 
any difference if he had died as a stripling of ninety. 

The Psalmist, of course, realized the folly of re- 
garding length of days in and of itself alone as a worthy 
end in life. Consequently he did not stop with the 
invocation, ““Teach us so to number our days,” but 
went on immediately to complete the thought by add- 
ing, ‘that we may get us a heart of wisdom.” It is 
the heart of wisdom, the faculty to discriminate in- 
telligently among life’s values, that gives meaning to 
existence and clothes it with dignity and beauty. 

A heart of wisdom such as the Psalmist had in 
mind looks beyond the mechanics of mere existence 
to the ends which life should serve. A philosopher 
might in learned language distinguish between the 
physiology and the teleology of living, which means 
that there is a vast difference between making a good 
living and making a good life. The distinction is 
much more than a play on words. Many a man and 
woman has very successfully solved the problem of 
making a living and been a failure in making a life. 

One thinks in this connection of a small com- 
munity that lived centuries ago in the shadow of the 
Acropolis in Athens. Contrasted with our modern, 
highly complex civilization, their mode of existence 
seems crude and primitive. A footrunner afforded the 
surest method of communication, a horse the fastest 
means of travel. Their homes were simple and com- 
fortless; their manner of living frugal and austere. 
And yet in that environment, without any of the sky- 
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scrapers and railroad systems and radio and electric 
airplane services and all the elaborate means of living 
which we possess, that little community around the 
Acropolis, small in number but great in mind, produced 
a culture that has been an inexhaustible inspiration 
for the western world. The means by which they 
lived were scant and simple—Plato and Socrates, 
Euripides and Sophocles, Phidias and Aeschylus— 
but the ends for which they lived have given them a 
niche in the spiritual history of man which our highly 
equipped modern communities will probably never 
even approximate. They learned how to number their 
days and achieved a heart of wisdom. 

I think of another and still older civilization that 
grew up to the east of Athens in a rugged mountainous 
country inhabited by a unique and prophetic people. 
They were shepherds and peasants, nomads and fisher- 
men, schooled in adversity and self-denying to the 
point of repudiating even the meager facilities for 
living which their environment afforded. A donkey 
cart was the most efficient carrier they possessed. 
Signal fires on the mountain tops provided their means 
of communication. Their clothing came from the 
skins of animals or primitive hand looms; their daily 
fare was rugged and parsimonious. The means by 


which they lived were crude beyond comprehension—. 


Isaiah and Jeremiah, Amos and Micah, Hosea and 
Jesus of Nazareth—but the ends for which they lived 
have transfigured them into the immemorial heroes of 
the race and pedestaled their personalities upon the 
peaks of human aspiration. They learned how to 
number their days and achieved a heart of wisdom. 
Never in the history of the world has there been a 
generation so abundantly equipped as ours with the 
means of existence. But when one considers our 
blundering misuse of these facilities, one is strongly 
inclined to question the reality of human progress. 
We have developed scientific agriculture to the 
point where, according to agrarian authorities, we 
can produce vastly more food than the population of 
the entire earth requires. And yet, there is not a 
single day that passes but that millions of people go to 
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bed undernourished and hungry. ‘‘Improved means to 
unimproved ends.”” We have perfected our systems of 
transportation and communication on land and sea 
and in the air to a point where distance has been an- 
-nihilated. The remotest regions of the earth are nearer 
today to every housewife with a telephone than was 
one’s closest neighbor less than one hundred years ago. 
And yet we have just emerged from the cruelest, cost- 
liest and most destructive war in all history, and our 
world today is seething with racial animosities and 
national hatreds. Intolerance conscripts the radio 
and printing press to serve its ends, and all the elab- 
orate paraphernalia of our highly perfected technology 
is trained to the sinister purposes of bigots, demagogues 
and dictators. “Improved means to unimproved ends.” 

The crucial problem of modern civilization is no 
longer that of taming the elemental forces of nature or 
exploiting the physical resources of our environment. 
For centuries that was the primary challenge to 
mankind. Today we need no longer be concerned lest 
the techniques for securing an adequate existence prove 
incommensurate with our expanding needs. What 
should and must concern us very much, if we would 
prevent our civilization from destroying itself with the 
instruments of its own efficiency, are the ends to 
which we direct the tremendous forces that we have 
created. 

You may depend upon it that the true measure of 
our civilization will never be appraised in material 
terms. Units of power and systems of energy afford 
no more trustworthy index of the worth of a people 
than do population statistics. There is a world of dif- 
ference between bigness and greatness. As I look out 
of the window of this broadcasting station in which I 
am standing here in San Francisco I can see them com- 
pleting a bridge which will be one of the marvels of 
the western world. Watching that work progress, I 
have often looked upon it as an enduring monument 
to American enterprise, efficiency and skill. Some far 
distant day that bridge, not yet completed, will be a 
twisted mass of wreckage conquered at last by the 
elemental forces of tide and wind, of sun and moisture. 
Centuries hence, when the explorer from a distant 
land shall stand upon its corroded arches and survey 
the evidences of infinite dexterity and skill which 
went into its construction, undoubtedly he will be 
impressed by the mechanical genius of the age that 
produced such a stupendous enterprise. For my own 
part, speaking very humbly and sincerely, if I might 
choose among those things which America has pro- 
duced, to bequeath to posterity as our proudest orna- 
ment, I should unhesitatingly choose as the worthier 
symbol of our nation’s glory, not that bridge with all 
its titanic proportions of masonry and steel, but a 
simple likeness of Abraham Lincoln and a record of his 
life and achievements. For a nation is truly great 
not by virtue of its material accomplishments, of 
its inanimate monuments of stone and steel, but rather 
by reason of the spiritual quality of the men and 
women who make up its citizenship, the spiritual ends 
to which it dedicates the means by which it lives. 
“Teach us so to number our days that we may get us 
a heart of wisdom.” 

Of course someone out there is saying, “But this 
rabbi overlooks the fact that science is the dominant 
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interest of our time.” Very true. Science is the domi- 
nant interest of our time. During the last fifty years 
we have perfected more inventions and learned more 
about the elusive secrets of nature than were un- 
covered in all the years that went before, down to the 
day when the first anthropoid ape climbed down 
from his jungle tree. Nor would I be understood for a 
moment as minimizing the vast opportunities and ad- 
vantages that have accrued to us through the applica- 
tion of the methods of science. But the methods of 
science, let me point out, apply only to the mechanics 
of living. They can tell us nothing whatever about 
the art of living. That is something quite apart from 
the world of matter in which science moves. It has to 
do with spiritual values and these belong forever in 
the domain of religion. 

Not very long ago Sir Arthur Salter, speaking 
before a conference of universities, declared: “‘I do 
not advocate cessation of scientific research or tech- 
nical training, but the proper use of the gifts of science 
is now more important than their increase.” Quite 
so. This generation must learn how to harness and 
direct its power toward socially desirable and spiritually 
valuable goals, or, as Eugene O’Neill indicated in his 
play “Dynamo,” the machines it has deified will 
hurl it to destruction. 

When I say that modern man must reckon with 
religious values to give content and meaning to life, I 
am not talking in terms of creeds or dogmas or theolo- 
gies. Indeed, it should not be necessary at this late 
day for any modern minister to explain that it is 
no part of his job to perpetuate through artificial 
respiration antiquated religious notions based on ig- 
norance, superstition, and credulity. Any man who 
in the name of science seeks a quarrel with religion on 
the ground that it is still defending these obsolete 
doctrines, is simply wasting his breath. When Galileo 
was threatened with torture because of his heretical 
opinions, he explained to his persecutors, “I am not 
trying to tell you how to go to heaven, but how 
the heavens go.”” The modern preacher is not in- 
terested in issuing passports to a celestial heaven far 
removed from the problems and realities of earth. 
What he means by religious values is the pursuit of 
goodness, beauty and truth, of justice, love and peace, 
under the inspiration of a universal God in whom we 
live and move and have our being. 

I know that many of you will say that people are 
not interested in these things. Well, let me tell you 
that people had better be interested in these things. 
Despite all his scientific triumphs, modern man feels 
in his noblest moments what the great Norwegian 
writer Bojer has called “the great hunger.’ All 
around us there are people who are abundantly supplied 
with all the necessities and luxuries for living which 
money can buy, and yet they are poignantly aware of 
a lack of something in their lives which is essential to 
their happiness. They have no end of things—beauti- 
ful homes and motor cars and costly trinkets and all 
the comforts that money will buy, and yet they are 
unhappy. If science could manufacture a device for 
securing happiness, you could depend upon it that 
these people would possess it. 

The point is that we are not content to be merely 
animals satisfied with a few bones or scraps, whether 
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they be motor cars or electric lights or radios or any 
of the elaborate means of living. Whether we will or 
not, we live largely from within, and, because of that 
ineluctable fact, it is within himself that man must 
create contentment and happiness. 

You may think that we preachers are an imprac- 
tical lot, but in the last analysis you laymen come 
pretty close to agreeing with us on fundamentals. 
When death invades your home, you never ask us to 
eulogize the material triumphs and earthly goods of 
your beloved. In the hundreds of funeral services | 
have read, never once have I been asked to praise a 
man because he made a million dollars in a lucky 
market. In that supreme hour when a man’s life is 
surveyed in its entirety first things are put first, and 
then it is that goodness, beauty, truth and love— 
these spiritual assets—stand out like spires against 
the sky. Not the means of living, but the ends to 
which life was consecrated. Yes, well may we pray: 
“Teach us so to number our days that we may get us a 
heart of wisdom.” 

The necessity for recognizing this distinction 
between the means and ends of existence was never 
more important than today. There has recently ap- 
peared, from the pen of H. A. L. Fisher, a “History of 
Europe” which will probably take its place with the 
permanent classics in the field of historical writing. 
Reading the pages Mr. Fisher devotes to the immortal 
contribution of Israel to civilization, one cannot fail 
to be struck by the uncertainty, precariousness and 
poverty which characterized the Jewish communities 
of an earlier day. Their wealth was negligible. They 
were the constant target of oppression and extortion. 
Their civic rights were curtailed by legal disabilities. 
Many trades, professions and vocations were barred 
to them. They were socially ostracized, economically 
disqualified, politically disenfranchised. And yet, 
despite all these handicaps and barriers, they achieved 
a culture and a disciplined integration of life which 
buttressed them against a hostile world. Those 
European Jewish communities triumphed over con- 
ditions which ordinary men would have regarded as 
insuperable, and in the process of conflict they emerged 
as men and women of high character and personal 
integrity, with a passionate devotion to ideals which 
they valued above gold or grain. Through torture 
and cruelty, ostracism and exile, forced conversion 
and inquisition, the heart of wisdom found a way to 
happiness. Their means of existence, negligible; the 
ends, transfigured. 

When Vespasian was storming the gates of Jeru- 
salem in the year 70, an old rabbi appeared one night 
in the doorway of his tent. Vespasian was startled 
at the appearance of this unexpected visitor, stately, 
patriarchal, with flowing beard and saintly brow. 
The rabbi came to ask a simple boon. He merely 
wished permission to leave Jerusalem to establish an 
academy of learning in the insignificant village of 
Jabneh. Vespasian was amused at the modesty of 
the man’s request, and in an offhand, patronizing 
manner acceded readily to it, with the proviso that 
the old man permit himself to be carried through the 
city gates in a coffin as though he were dead, lest the 
Roman soldiers resent their general’s leniency in per- 
mitting a single Jew to escape. That little academy in 
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insignificant Jabneh, presided over by Jochanan ben 
Zakkai and containing a mere handful of devoted 
disciples, preserved Judaism when Roman paganism 
triumphed through the Mediterranean world, and 
enabled it to continue down to this day. 

Now skip with me over nineteen intervening 
centuries to the contemporary American scene. Our 
resources, material, intellectual, cultural, are greater 
than at any time in our four-thousand-year-old his- 
tory. We have participated beneficently in every 
sphere of American life, and, despite the slanders of 
unjust men whose ideal for America is a plagiarism 
from foreign, intolerant, totalitarian states, we have 
earned with our loyalty and patriotism, our blood and 
our treasure, every civil, political, religious and social 
blessing we enjoy. To be sure, our communal in- 
stitutions are models of efficiency and social service; 
our synagogues are acclaimed as architectural triumphs 
throughout the land; our contributions to philan- 
thropy in proportion to our wealth and numbers (if 
one is interested in analyzing philanthropic effort, 
as I am not, on the basis of denominational groups) are 
far beyond those of any other denomination in Amer- 
ican life. Never have the means for an abundant 
Jewish life been so largely available. We must have a 
sense of earnest consecration to use these gifts wisely. 
If in dark days of want and trouble Israel could win 
the respect and admiration of the world because of its 
uncompromising devotion to life’s highest values, 
surely today, with all the abundance of means and 
substance and equipment at our command, what a 
superb opportunity is ours again to be distinguished for 
nobility of spirit and example in a world whose moral 
fittings have been savagely wrenched awry. 

If some of my co-religionists out there in this 
radio audience are objecting that it is unfair to ask the 
Jew to exhibit a superior morality and practice a loftier 
ethic than his neighbor, I answer that the obligation 
of our Jewishness commits us whether we like it or 
not to precisely such a heroic role. Let us face this 
issue squarely. Despite the exaggerated claims of 
our chauvinists, we did not give the world its greatest 
philosophy or art or science or jurisprudence or poetry 
or machines. But this we did—we gave it its God and 
taught it a morality that has never been surpassed or 
outgrown. Despite the fantastic and absurd accusa- 
tions of our detractors, we never did and do not now 
dedicate our destiny to fascism or communism, capital- 
ism or socialism, industry or finance, politics or eco- 
nomic opportunity. Our one and only and unique 
commitment is to a spiritual tradition that goes back 
four thousand years in unbroken continuity, the task of 
summoning man to a nobler brotherhood on earth 


through the higher fellowship in God. We are nota 


race; no anthropologist of any standing would misuse 
the language of his science so carelessly as to call us. 
one. We are not a nation, no matter how loosely the 
term has been applied to us in ignorance or wilfulness. 
We are, and have been ever since our national existence 


came to an end two thousand years ago, a religious ! 


community, whose individual members differ among 
themselves in matters political, economic, social and 
occupational as do the members of any religious group 
in the land. ; 


And precisely because we are uniquely a religious. 
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community we have a special obligation to live the 
religious life. I am perfectly willing to admit that 
that assignment is not an easy one in our day. But 
whether it be easy or difficult is beside the point. The 
crux and conclusion of the matter for Jew and Chris- 
tian alike is simply this: our world today is a magician’s 
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dream, come true. This is pre-eminently the age of 
power. We stand at the controls. We can use that 
power to make our whole planet a friendly neighbor- 
hood or a frightful inferno. Well may we pray: “Teach 
us so to number our days that we may get us a heart 
of wisdom.’ 


A Problem That Rises Above Party 


Alva W. Taylor 


MILLION farm families have lost their 
hard-earned possessions because of the de- 
pression and gone down in the scale of their 
living. The farm owner has become a 
tenant, the tenant a share-cropper, the cropper a day 
laborer, or a dispossessed man seeking a dole or work 
relief. A human interest drama lies in the story of 
the half million that have become the beneficiaries of 
rehabilitation through the work of the Rural Resettle- 
ment Administration. 

_.. “T was ecrawlin,’ now I’m walking,” said one of 
them. He had received a loan at low rate of interest, 
worked hard, paid most of it back, will repay the re- 
mainder this summer, and be “‘on his feet.” “‘We 
would have been on relief,” said another, “but now we 
are making our own way and with self-respect.” “With 
self-respect’? means something next to life itself to an 
independent American farmer. ‘“‘This man had lost 
heart and begun drinking,” said a supervisor last 
December, “but he has straightened up since we 
started working with him. He has paid back already 
most of his loan, his wife has canned over 800 quarts 
of fruit and vegetables, and his family will be well 
fed this winter.”’ ‘‘Last summer we had more to eat 
than we had ever had in our lives,’ said a share- 
cropper with eight children, “‘and it’s all due to your 
(the Rehabilitation supervisor) advice and help.” 
He was one of those hard-working thousands who 
know nothing of scientific farming. 

Here are a half million American farm families 
who were defeated by depression, many of them fur- 
ther thrust down by drought and the misfortunes of 
illness, who are being given a chance to help them- 
selves and to keep their self-respect. Many families 
are saved from the onus of charity, many discouraged 
fathers from drink, mothers from melancholy and 
children from the loss of family morale. ‘‘He had be- 
come sour and indifferent,” one supervisor reports on a 
client. ‘Now with this assistance he is bright and 
happy—he has the first peace of mind he has known 
since the depression began,” “Isn’t it great that 
Uncle Sam will consider a little feller like me and save 
my team and make it possible for me to make a good 
crop?” said a young farmer. “If he will just keep it 
up another year or two until I am back on my feet, 
some day I’ll Joan him money.” 

None of these hard-working sons of the soil were 
loaned much—usually from two to three hundred 
dollars—but it saved them their work team, or from 
a mortgage or tax foreclosure, or enabled them to buy 
the seed and fertilizer required, or fed their family 
through the winter and until a garden and crop could 
be grown. It was the lift that pulled them out of the 
quicksand of poverty and defeat. It is relief but it 


, 


is not charity. It is the relief a bank loan might have 
offered in normal times when misfortune struck; but 
under depression they had no credit at the bank and 
could not get the loan. Uncle £am is taking a chance 
on them; and Uncle Sam is just you and I and a 
hundred million others who are fellowmen and fellow 
Americans. We shall lose the money on some of them, 
but had we not risked it on them we should have had 
to give it to them as relief, and much more of it. Those 
who supervise the work agree that at least 300,000 of 
them will pay it back, and if this summer’s crop and 
prices bounce the national farm income up another 
billion, another 100,000 may be added to that num- 
ber. 

The method pursued is to make a case study of 
the family in need, and loan them an amount suf- 
ficient to supply the absolute necessities required to 
give them a chance to work out their own salvation, 
under an agreement that they will accept the skilled 
supervision of a farm supervisor and domestic ad- 
viser. The supervisor is a “farm agent” trained in 
scientific farming, and the domestic adviser is trained 
in domestic economy. The supervisor helps find a 
good piece of land if his client has none, perhaps ar- 
ranges the contract of rental, advises regarding crops, 
their cultivation and sale, then if necessary arranges 
for a readjustment of the loan for another year. The 
domestic adviser looks after the household economy 
in ike manner. She advises regarding gardening, can- 
ning, dieting, budgeting, and all else that helps the 
housekeeper to make ends meet and pay back the 
loan. The saving in interest alone represents a large 
sum in the total help given this half million, for no 
one can borrow money so cheaply as can our Uncle 
Sam, and he asks no profit when he reloans it to his 
children in distress. In a multitude of cases the super- 
vision is worth more than the loan, for it is inevitable 
that those less efficient are among the first to lose out 
in a depression. 

The writer tramped around Ireland back in the 
old landlord days, then went back ten years later to see 
what was happening under the land purchase act. 
He wrote on the first trip of “slums in the country” 
and on the second of ‘‘the greatest act of social and 
economic regeneration in modern history.’’ The Irish 
cotter was lifting himself out of his poverty. John 
Bull, so long his enemy, had become his friend, had 
helped him purchase his “‘holding’”’ at low interest and 
on payments that were less than his rentals had been. 
Ownership was “turning sands into gold,” as an Eng- 
lish landlord had once said it would when he, like a few 
of his kind, pleaded the tenants’ cause. 

Since the Irish land act was passed thirty-five 
years ago, the increase of tenantry in the United 
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States had become one of the deplorable trends of 
our times. When the depression began more than 40 
percent of all our farmers rented their land; today 
doubtless nearly one-half of them do so. It was the 
independent farm household that characterized the 
making of free, democratic America. The increase in 
tenantry means a decline from that guarantee of 
economic democracy toward peasantry. In the South 
the tenant tends to become a share-cropper, the share- 
cropper a serf, and the system tends to pull down farm 
income. When depression comes a million families 
are catapulted into the ranks of the dispossessed. 

This problem is one that rises above party. 
Efforts to relieve it began before the New Deal was 


inaugurated and will continue even if the New Deal 
is ended. Older lands, like Denmark, Ireland and 
Czechoslovakia, have found a way to retrieve it, and 
America will find a way. We have the benefit of their 
experimentation; the fundamentals of their method 
have been proved. All the people, as represented in 
their government, united to buy the land, loan the 
tenant its price at low interest rates, amortize the pay- 
ments over a long period, furnish supervision for better 
farming and provide against speculation in land prices. 
Rehabilitation is a constructive relief measure. Re- 
settlement is a reconstruction of farm life tenantry to 
ownership. But that is another story which we may 
tell later. 


Pacific Coast Universalism--- VII 
Asa M. Bradley 


a NCIDENTAL mention has been made of the 
mm f4| first State Convention, incorporated October 
25, 1860. It was invested with missionary, 
fer) publication, and educational powers. Its 
officers were A. C. Ault, Rough-and-Ready, president, 
and the Rey. A.C. Edmunds clerk. Liberal offers of land 
and money were tendered for the establishment of a 
denominational school. The Star of the Pacific was the 
recognized official organ of the Convention. The ses- 
sion of 1862 was advertised to meet at Auburn, Placer 
County, in April; but it is doubtful that any meeting 
was held that year. The war was in progress, and 
Edmunds had left the state. 

The present State Convention was organized at 
Riverside, June 1, 1887, Hon. A. G. Throop president, 
and the Rev. E. L. Conger secretary. They were re- 
elected each succeeding year until Father Throop’s 
death in 1894. At the next session Dr. Conger was 
elected president, and served in that position many 
years. It might almost be said that he was the State 
Convention. 

By will of Father Throop, $20,000 was to be given 
to the Convention on condition that a like sum be 
added to it, the whole to constitute the endowment 
for a theological seminary. Should the Convention 
fail to comply with the terms of the bequest within two 
years, the money was to revert to the Throop Poly- 
technic School at Pasadena. It was recognized at the 
outset that $40,000 was altogether inadequate to the 
founding of a theological seminary, but Stanford Uni- 
versity was in the formative stage, and it was thought 
possible—and if possible, wise—to use the fund to en- 
dow a professorship in that institution. The univer- 
sity was favorable to the proposition, and the Rey. 
S. Goodenough was appointed special agent to secure 
the funds. The effort failed, and Throop Polytechnic 
profited thereby. I think it was anticipated that Al- 
pheus Bull’s fortune might be drawn on, but that 
failed. The Convention’s permanent fund of $1,700 
was temporarily depleted through the expense of the 
canvass. 

The Star of the Pacific, published in early days, was 
the property of Edmunds. The Evangel of later times 
was Edgar Leavitt’s private property, and was de- 
signed primarily as a gospel messenger, rather than 
a medium for circulating denominational news. The 


Universalist Outlook was established with Convention 
backing in 1903. 

There were three ordinations by the Convention. 
Myself at Oakland in 1895; F. T. Scott at Pomona in 
1899; and Bernard C. Ruggles at Santa Paula in 19038. 

California contributed five ministers to the de- 
nomination: Lucy A. Milton (Mrs. Giles), Will F. 
Small, and myself from the Oakland church, Chester 
Gore Miller of Pasadena, and Bernard C. Ruggles 
from Santa Paula. It is worthy of note that these five 
were all led to the ministry through the great young 
people’s movement in the early nineties. (I was older 
than the others, but I was superintendent of the 
church school, and working with the young people.) 

The California Convention has had an efficient 
auxiliary in “The Universalist Woman’s Association,” 
which did good work in ralsing funds for missionary 
purposes, and in the conduct of evangelistic missions. 
Mrs. H. B. Manford, widow of the Rev. Erasmus 
Manford of the Middle West, was the founder, and for 
many years the executive head of the organization. I 
think it is now affiliated with the national organization. 

It is fitting that the tribute to the service of Dr. 
Conger should be in association with the State Con- 
vention, rather than with any individual church. He 
was the builder of the Pasadena church, and for some 
time non-resident pastor both at Pomona and Santa 
Paula. But he was identified with Universalism rather 
than locally, and the interests of the larger church 
with him outweighed lesser considerations. He was 
ever ready, as far as his strength permitted, to respond 
to calls to preach the gospel, far or near. To repeat 
Dr. Deere’s saying: “‘On Jan. 26, 1887, came to River- 
side, surprising us at night by his arrival, one who 
had come, we thought, to die.” But instead of dying, 
Dr. Conger recovered, and did a quarter of a century’s 
further service for the Master. In all those years his 
health was never robust, and at times his strength 
was insufficient for the demands made upon it. He 
never pushed himself, but simply spoke his message 
as opportunity offered. The heroic service which Dr. 
Conger rendered in the years that he lived in Cali- 
fornia should be a striking object lesson to young 
ministers blessed with robust health. He did not have 
unusual opportunity, but used what he had for what 
it was worth. Whatever the future may hold, there 
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is no question as to the debt California Universalism 
owes to Dr. Conger. 

I last saw him at Ferry Beach, I think in 1915. 
A few years ago, having occasion to search the records 
of the New Hampshire Universalist State Convention, 
poorly kept and unintelligible, I came to pages well 
written, and complete as to information—a new de- 
parture, but continued for the years that E. L. Con- 
ger was secretary, and which served as a model for 
all future secretaries: they never fell back. When I 
was elected secretary of the California State Conven- 
tion, ignorantly I accepted the station; but before 
that session was over I had received a drilling in the 
duties of Convention secretary which has stood me in 
good stead in later years. 

I have made but passing mention of Father 
Throop in what I have said of the standing which he 
gave our cause in Southern California through his 
benefactions. This has been because I did not know 
him personally. At a business meeting of the Oakland 
church, early in its history, there was present an aged 
man, a stranger to me, but as my business was in 
San Francisco that was not strange. Some one said 
that he was a member of our parish, and he seemed to 
have an understanding of the business in hand. A 
building project was under consideration, and there 
were sharp differences of opinion. My fighting blood 
was hotter fifty years ago than it is today, and I was 
in the thick of it. The stranger took a lively interest, 
though not participating in the debate. After the 
battle he congratulated me on the result, expressing 
gratification that we had carried our point. Some years 
later, when I visited southern California I saw por- 
traits of Father Throop, and identified him as my par- 
tisan. When I returned home I looked up the record, 
and saw that A. G. Throop was a voting member of 
the Oakland parish. But he had been dead for some 
years, and I can only speak of him through report. 
The impression which I gathered from that casual 
meeting, and which was deepened by the report of 
those who had been his friends, was of a quiet, un- 
assuming man, with an abundance of good hard sense, 
little gift for expression, a deep love for his church, and 
devotion to its service. 

Major George F. Robinson of Oakland and 
Pomona was an outstanding layman at the time of 
the organizing of the Convention. As paymaster 
in the United States Army he was subject to transfers 
from post to post, hence his being sent from that at 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. His had been a spec- 
tacular career. He was a native of Maine, in the 
service with a Maine regiment, had been wounded, 
and, making slow recovery, was acting as nurse in one 
of the military hospitals in Washington. He was de- 
tailed as special attendant to Secretary Seward, who 
was ill. On the fateful evening of Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, one of the conspirators forced his way into 
the Seward room, felling Robinson, and attacked the 
Secretary as he lay in bed. Though blinded with 
blood, and unarmed, Robinson sprang to the rescue, 
and after a desperate hand to hand battle, forced the 
man out of the room. In recognition of this service 
he was promoted to the rank of major, and Congress 
had a medal struck in commemoration, one of the 
largest ever authorized. One Sunday evening in Oak- 
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land, after young people’s meeting, Dr. Deere, who 
was present, said: ‘Let us go to Robinson’s. I would 
like to hear that story from the lips of the principal 
actor.”’ So several of us went. We saw the huge 
bowie-knife used by Payne, and the tattered garments 
worn by Robinson, reduced to rags by the knife, and 
the bronze fac-simile of the medal. With these I 
could visualize the scene. It was a thrilling story, 
but as a story-teller the Major was a failure: he was a 
man of action, not words. 

The Rev. Edgar Leavitt, for five years at Santa 
Cruz, was the greatest scholar among us. One who 
knew him as a boy in the Maine farm, said that he 
never could be depended upon to work by himself, 
but would be found in some secluded spot deep in a 
book. Or, as he phrased it himself, ‘‘I never did care 
to run and kick up my heels like other boys.’”’ He had 
a gift for languages, and spoke several with sufficient 
ease so that he had preached in them. He thought 
he was to learn Japanese from a book on the trip over, 
but that was too much for him. However, I think 
eventually he did learn the language as well as an 
American is able to do. Being ordered by a physician 
to take a complete rest from preaching, he rested by 
reading law, and was regularly admitted to the bar 
of Wisconsin. After his return from Japan we wanted 
him to take work in Maine, but after a week’s visit. 
with me, riding daily in the buggy, he decided that he 
didn’t want any part of it. He settled on a small 
farm in Glendale, but didn’t like farming any better 
than he had in youth, and opened a law office in Los 
Angeles. Through his knowledge of Japanese he had 
all their business, which I have understood was a good 
practice in itself. He had a remarkable memory; 
he would deliver his sermon easily without a note in 
front of him, and in six months repeat it without de- 
viation. He was an able sermonizer. He preached 
little after locating in Glendale. 

The Rev. W. M. Jones’s experience was unfor- 
tunate. He came to California under misapprehen- 
sion; he had been given to understand that there 
were vacancies, but when he arrived he found them 
merely supposition. A brief try out at Fresno, and a 
short pastorate with the Unitarian society at San 
Jose, and then Pasadena. I seem to remember a short 
pastorate in Oregon or Washington with a Unitarian 
society, but am not sure. At this time we were in the 
throes of discussion, and were divided and subdivided 
into classes. One of our California ministers had his 
Register with a mark at each minister’s name through- 
out the denomination—ultra radical, radical, semi- 
radical, mildly conservative, conservative, and very 
conservative. (Possibly there were more.) Jones had 
the misfortune before coming west to be classed with 
the ultra radicals. Our California group leaned 
toward conservatism, and some of them more than 
leaned. Jones’s reputation was passed on, and one 
very conservative endeavored to hold up his fellow- 
ship. It was a piece of injustice, and unwarranted. 
I knew Jones well, and he wasn’t even semi-radical. 
But it became a sore spot, Jones was sensitive and not 
a fighter, so in the end he withdrew from the ministry. 
He was an able preacher and a distinct loss to us. 

The Rev. S. Goodenough, a Vermonter, identified 
with Oakland, was a prime mover in organizing the 
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State Convention. In a sense his ministerial career 
was tragedy. The greatest opportunity was his, but 
he did not improve it. Except for the financial back- 
ing of Father Throop, Oakland was the strongest of 
the young societies. It was of spontaneous growth, 
initiated by the laity. Goodenough did not come to 
California with the purpose of preaching, but to en- 
gage in fruit ranching. While the young trees were 
growing, and as a source of income, he made the move 
on San Francisco. In the story of the societies we 
have told the rest. The ranch was the main business, 
and absorbed his time and thought. He was an ex- 
ceptionally able preacher. As one of our older preachers 
who had known him as a young man said, “‘Goode- 
nough is a fine preacher when he has a mind to be.” 
He knew what should be done, and how to do it; but 
there was always reason for postponement—he would 
get to it later, which he never did. When, after the 
lapse of years, he moved the family to Oakland, think- 
ing to have more time for the church, it was too late; 
the door of opportunity had closed for him. He was of 
attractive personality, an easy conversationalist, and 
in every way likable. He cooperated with his people, 


but he never led. The Oakland church was long in 
making up its mind that his ministry was ineffec- 
tive. 

I have referred to Father Throop’s purpose to 
establish a fund of $250,000 for church work in Cali- 
fornia. I feel that our ministers were to blame that 
this plan wasn’t realized. Each one of them in the 
privacy of his study told me, “‘Now I was in Throop’s 
confidence,” etc. Each had the same story. They also 
knew that he had talked with others. If, instead of 
each hugging the idea that he was the special confidant, 
they had got together and submitted a concrete propo- 
sition, Father Throop would have welcomed it. He 
wanted someone to give his somewhat nebulous idea 
form. One came to him with a proposition that he 
knew how to talk intelligently, and it was accepted. 
Thus this magnificent endowment was diverted from 
church purposes, and we lost what had seemed the 
promise of great opportunity. Some will say that 
the money has done as much good, which is altogether 
beside the question. Hundreds will give money to 
endow schools where one will endow the church, and 
Father Throop’s interest was primarily in the church. 


The Billion Dollar Bill and Japan 


Tokyo) to the billion dollar army and navy 
bills of the United States. New and extensive 
military plants are rising, such as that in Kisarazu, 
and the military have an easier time of getting what 
they want than before. Suspicion against foreigners 
is on the increase and there is some resentment 
against the United States. 

The following incidents are straws showing from 
which direction the wind blows. ‘The police bureau 
of the Home Office has decided to enlarge its foreign 
section and has asked for an additional appropriation 
of one million yen. The reason given for this demand 
is the need of suppressing the activities of secret 
agents allegedly gathering information in Japan for 
other nations. 

Another straw in the wind was the experience of 
the All Japan Evangelistic Campaign Committee. 
This group planned a great mass meeting in one of 
Tokyo’s public halls, and an outstanding American 
preacher was secured for the event. The American 
was to be the chief and only speaker of the evening, 
but word was received that such an arrangement 
would greatly offend. So two Japanese speakers were 
secured to take up the larger part of the evening, and 
the American did not even begin to speak before nine 
o’clock. (The meeting began at seven.) 

Then there was the report that Mr. Kagawa, one 
of Japan’s Christian leaders, had met with opposi- 
tion on his tour of the United States, the opponents 
being the militarists, the capitalists, and the religiously 
conservative. ‘This news came as a great surprise, 
because none of these groups in Japan have been 
seriously disturbed by Mr. Kawaga. 

Meanwhile the military take comfort from various 
happenings. The reluctance of the European powers 
to interfere with the butchery in Abyssinia assures the 


military that there will be no check by Europe on 
their plans. 

Another indication of the power of this group 
was the release from prison of the army men convicted 
of sedition in the uprising of May 15, 1932, in which 
Premier Inukai was assassinated. Their sentences 
were shortened by commutation in 1934. It is a com- 
monly expressed opinion that as long as crimes com- 
mitted by the military are dealt with in such lenient 
fashion, “incidents” such as these of May 15 and Feb- 
ruary 26 will continue. 

Further evidence of army power is the appoint- 
ment of Shigeru Kawagoe as Ambassador to China. 
His choice was forced upon the Foreign Office by the 
military. : 

A curious note was struck here recently by the 
good will delegation of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. These veterans were widely 
entertained, and the American Ambassador declared 
publicly. that “such men are worthy of much honor, 
because they will be found to have laid such durable 
foundations of friendship, good will and mutual under- 
standing.” American officialdom, even abroad, seems 
committed to the hearty support of militarism. 


How Much Is a Billion? 


The United States is spending more than a bil- 
lion dollars this year for army, navy and air forces. 
How much is a billion dollars? Lucia Ames Mead, 
veteran peace worker, is trying to rouse people to a 
realization of the enormous expenditure involved. 
Suppose, she says, that you spend one dollar every 
minute, how many years would you require to spend 
one billion dollars? The highest guess ever made was 


that by a professor of mathematics who placed it at 


| 
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forty years. The answer is: more than 1900 years. | 


And all of that will be spent in one year by this country 
in war preparations.— Nofrontier News Service. 
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Have Missions Lost Their Verve? 


An Interview with Dr. Hugh Vernon White of the American Board 
A. Ritchie Low 


S@jUR whole missionary enterprise is in a bad 
way. ‘There is no denying that. Interest 
wanes, deficits increase, while not a few 
people are skeptical of the whole business. 
What is the trouble? Well, there are several causes 
that one might mention. It would be truthful to say, 
for instance, that there is less money available, due 
to these hard and difficult times. Cr again, one might 
easily attribute the lack of interest in missions to the 
increase of interest in other things that have taken 
their place. I could go on and mention others, all of 
which would be more or less true. 

It seems to be, however, that the real, funda- 
mental reason why missions are not a going concern 
as they once were is found in a lack of positive con- 
victions on the subject. Cur forefathers’ zeal for 
the extension of the Kingdom of God in the regions 
beyond, can easily be traced to their old-time views 
regarding the salvation of the “heathen.’”’ Unless a 
man accepted Christ he could not be saved. And 
unless a man was saved he could not enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Those who did not enter Heaven went to 
the other place. Grant the old-time premise and the 
conclusion is inevitable. Cur forefathers had a system 
of theology that did not tolerate half measures. 
They knew in whom they had believed. Because there 
were, in far-off lands, men and women who “bowed 
down to wood and stone,” they were overwhelmed by 
the conviction that they were derelict in their duty 
unless they took to them the Word of Eternal Life. 

We no longer hold their views. Modern church- 
men do not pretend to have any cut-and-dried “plan 
of salvation,’ hence the dogmas of yesterday have 
largely vanished. The liberal of today regards them 
as being somewhat anachronistic. Very well, but 
have we found anything to take their places? It does 
not seem to me that we can go on coasting on the 
experiences of our grandparents. If we are to con- 
tinue our missionary program it would seem impera- 
tive that we find some solid convictions of our own, 
convictions such as do not dispute our intelli- 
gence. 

When I met Dr. White the other day we had a 
long talk about this very issue. “Do you think,” I 
asked him, “that there is any vital relation between 
our shortage of funds and our indifference to theol- 
ogy?” He was quite certain that there was. “It is 
interesting to note,” he added, “that the denomina- 
tions that give sound doctrine a large place in their 
program are less affected by this depression than are 
the more liberal ones. I refer particularly to such 
communions as the Presbyterians. If you believe 
ardently in something you are more likely to pray and 
pay for its propagation. At least, that is how it looks 
to me.” While he regards himself as being a liberal, 
nevertheless he intimated to me that we are suffering 
because we have had too much intellect and not enough 
intelligence. 

“Please understand me,” said the American Board 


secretary. ‘I am not saying that our preachers should 
return to the old dogmas of yesterday, but I do insist 
that no man should go into the pulpit without a 
worked-out theology. And surely that is not asking 
too much.” He then repeated that the religious 
groups that had a clearly defined faith were the ones 
that were being least affected so far as missionary 
deficits were concerned. Doctrinal preaching, in his 
view, is going to come into its own again. 

I questioned Dr. White regarding what he thought 
ought to be substituted for what we might call the 
old-time religion. There are, he replied, two funda- 
mental motives that are as eternal as the hills. One 
is the human motive of love for men. The other is 
the supremacy of Christ and the need of all men 
everywhere for what he has to offer. Customs, said 
Dr. White, change, habits come and go, governments 
have their day and cease to be. The Son of God, how- 
ever, abides with us always. Only the Eternal Christ 
can meet the needs of a changing world: Men, he 
insists, will always be in need of a Saviour to whom 
they can repair for renewed hope. There will always 
be need of One who can overcome ‘‘the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday,” for him whose ears are 
ever attuned to “‘the still, sad music of humanity.” 
With these fundamental realities would Dr. White 
undergird the whole modern missionary enterprise. 

Soon our conversation drifted to other aspects of 
the question. Can it be, I asked, that lack of zeal for 
missions is due to lack of information on the part of 
church folk? He travels up and down our land, and 
it seemed to me he ought to be in a position to know. 
“As I go out and in among the churches,” replied Dr. 
White, “I am amazed to find how little some people 
know about missions. Tell me, Mr. Low, whether 
you think our members can be expected to be in- 
terested unless they are first of all informed.” I 
ventured to remark that perhaps we ministers are 
partly to blame, since we are constantly in danger of 
assuming that the man in the pew knows more than 
he actually does. ““That’s just it,’ said Dr. White. 
Then he gave me this concrete illustration. 

After preaching one Sunday morning he was 
asked to talk to a young people’s class made up largely 
of college graduates. He intended to speak about 
comparative religions. It then dawned upon him that 
perhaps they didn’t know much about it. He was 
dead right. They didn’t. He then thought he would 
tell them something about the work of the American 
Board. Before beginning, however, he casually asked 
how many of them had ever heard of it. Only about 
three out of twelve had. And this, mind you, despite 
the fact that about eight of those present were members 
of the church! 

And so, instead of talking to them about the rela- 
tive merits of Buddhism, Islam and Christianity, he 
sat down and gave them a quiet, earnest talk about the 
work Congregationalists are doing in various parts of 
the world. They rubbed their eyes in astonishment. 
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It was news to them. “The root of the difficulty,” 
stated Dr. White, “lies in the preacher assuming that 
because he knows everybody else in the congregation 
does.”” He would not have us underestimate the 
intelligence of our people, but, on the other hand, he 
insists that we must not overestimate the use they 
may make of it. So his plea is that we ministers con- 
stantly keep the facts before the man in the pew. 

Right here he suggested that pastors do more in 
the way of inducing their parishioners to take a de- 
nominational weekly. Church papers, he believes, 
can become active assistant pastors, keeping the 
members informed and_ sustaining interest in the 
work both at home and abroad. 

When I asked him what he thought might be 
done for church school children, he replied that such 
things as pageants, plays, lantern lectures, were very 
effective. For young folks and adults he also recom- 


mended the circulation of good study books. Every 
denominational headquarters nowadays, stated Dr. 
White, has abundant material to place at the disposal 
of the local church. The wise church, he went on to 
say, will make use of it. 

Questioned regarding the outlook for the future of 
the Protestant missionary enterprise, the American 
Board secretary said he was by no means pessimistic. 
“We are in a period of transition, and while things 
seem to be in somewhat of a flux, nevertheless the 
tide is bound to turn, and when it does the good ship 
Missions will once more launch out into the deep, out 
where the full tides flow.”” ‘‘We must remember,” 
added Dr. White, ‘‘that you and I are not responsible 
for results. All we are asked to do is our level best, 
and our level best, as I see it, is to stay on the job 
until mankind beholds ‘the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 


A Layman Looks for Leadership’ 


David S. Snow 


E=—|N the Gospel of St. Matthew, chapter 7, the 
mS | 7th verse, we find these words ascribed to 
Christ as part of his Sermon on the Mount: 
ONS “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall opened unto you.” 

In these words, as in all of Christ’s teachings, we 
find a warning that there must be a sincere longing, 
a well-defined goal, and the inference is that we must 
define for ourselves that which we are to seek to at- 
tain. We find a definite promise that this effort will 
succeed, that the goal which we ourselves have de- 
fined will not only stand clear before us, but that the 
way of achievement shall become known. 

Seek and ye shall find. 

Today then, in the light of this warning and with 
a belief in the fulfillment of this promise, let us search 
for—or seek—that leadership which the laymen of 
the churches of today require. 

Now leadership is a subtle power. It is found 
wherever there are those who may be led. We recog- 
nize it first in the home, where, as little children, our 
first questions are answered. 

Those of you who have had young ones in your 
homes will realize what an abundance of energy they 
can expend in their asking and in their seeking. And 
what depth of insight is oft revealed in the innocent 
questioning of a child! We know very little of the 
story of Jesus’ youth. In fact the only recorded inci- 
dent depicts him as a boy of twelve, so interested in 
asking and answering questions in the temple that he 
forgets completely his parents, with whom he should 
be traveling. 

So we find children seek leadership wherever they 
may be, and we realize what an opportunity the home 
offers in the developing of effective leaders. The ques- 
tion, then, may be raised—do children in the average 
American home get that for which they ask? Do they 
find that for which they seek? And before answering 


*An address delivered at the regular service in the Univer- 
salist church of Bridgeport, Conn., in the absence of the pastor, 
the Rey. H. H. Niles. 


these questions, let me point out that Christ him- 
self, in the same Sermon on the Mount, warns of false 
prophets—‘“‘Beware of false prophets—by their fruits 
ye shall know them.”’ Let us call them false leaders. 
Is our home leadership good? Are the love of God 
and the love of neighbor so woven into the patterns 
of our home life that the children find a true answer 
in their search for truth? 

If the answer to this last question be in the af- 
firmative, then the seeking of our children is rewarded 
by an enriching home guidance. 

We next look to the schools for leadership, where, 
as young people, we spend the greater part of our 
waking hours away from home. What type of lead- 
ership do we find here? Does it give the answers to 
the questions asked? Speaking in terms of educa- 
tion, we certainly find much to be praised. A variety 
of studies, well planned to give the necessary founda- 
tion of facts and figures. Well-trained teachers ear- 
nestly applying the most modern technique. Looking 
backward over the history of the development of the 
public schools in this country, we come to realize 
what an efficient, nation-wide force has grown out of 
that daring, idealistic venture of a few Universalists 
in Massachusetts. 

To look even farther into the past, we find that 
the greatest leader of all time was reared in a society 
in which the only schooling was training in the home 
and study in the synagogue about the great spiritual 
leaders of his race. What opportunity we see then 
in the development of our modern curriculum. 

But to return to the question of leadership, do 
we find the teaching staff of today to be well versed 
in the fundamentals of the laws of life? Do we find 
them trained to lead youth toward a higher plane of 
living as they lead toward higher learning? Let us, 
for the moment, leave this question unanswered, as 
we move on to our next field of leadership—business. 

Having lived as small children must, looking to 
their parents for guidance, and having studied as 
youth must, with the guidance of their teachers, is it 
not natural that young men and women, starting 
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their careers in life, should look for guidance—look 
for leadership? Who are these leaders in the business 
world? Why are they considered the leaders? How 
did they become leaders? These are some of the 
questions to which a young man will seek answers as 
he enters the business world. The answers will come 
chiefly from those leaders themselves, their auto- 
biographies, the American Magazine or Who’s Who. 
What will determine, then, the type of leadership this 
young man will choose to follow? All the guidance of 
home and school will have its bearing on his choice. 
Let us hope it is a wise one, for now his Jife will be 
devoted almost exclusively to the achievement of 
success—the attainment of leadership in his chosen 
work. Now this same business man of whom we have 
been thinking often finds himself troubled in his 
search for a definition of success. Possibly he sees 
someone who has been an outstanding success in the 
business world fail, or he may meet with a certain 
measure of personal frustration in his business ven- 
. tures. How then can he measure his life in terms of 
success or failure? 

Fortunate is the man who, at this point of in- 
quiry, finds that the guidance of his early life has made 
of him a layman of the church, for the church has 
standards, it has values by which to measure not 
success in business but success along the way of life. 

Let us consider then just what constitutes a lay- 
man. Is he not just an ordinary business or profes- 
sional man, whose home guidance, probably, whose 
school guidance, possibly, or perhaps whose innate 
curiosity about life, has led him into the church? 
Here he finds a valuation of life that satisfies his search- 
ing soul. 

We have then a business man who is also a church 
man. A queer sort of person possessing a dual per- 
sonality as it were, one who finds much in the church 
to carry away with him for the development of his 
inner life, and from this development comes an urge 
to do something for the church—something that will, 
in a measure, repay the values received. To the limit 
of his ability, then, he supports the church in a finan- 
cial way. There are some laymen, perhaps, very 
closely allied to the business world, who consider this 
financial support as payment in full for the value re- 
ceived, but the average layman realizes that any 
payment in money is but a pittance as compared to 
the wealth of knowledge and power and love that 
flows into his life from the services of his church. Is 
this man satisfied with the pledge of his funds? The 
answer is no. He is not satisfied—he wants to give 
and give and give to the church, to the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man, to the building of the Kingdom. 

How then shall this layman make his donation to 
the church—how complement that pittance of cash 
with a wealth of service? He has a sincere longing to 
serve the church—to serve mankind. That is why 
“a layman looks for leadership.” 

In the early part of this message we saw how 
guidance in the home is very important. Is there 
not some way to carry the church’s values into all 
homes? We have seen that schools are doing a fine 
job with facts and figures—but are we satisfied with 
the curriculum? Is there not some way to send the 
.church’s values into the classrooms? 


We have seen that business with its varying 
criteria of success leaves much to be desired—could 
we not find a way to infuse into the lives of all business 
men the basic values of a higher life? The layman, 
being of a dual vision, as it were, asks these questions 
of himself and seeks an answer. These are some of 
the directions in which a layman looks for leader- 
ship. 

We have noted that a layman is a peculiar sort 
of person, one who combines an understanding of the 
business world with an appreciation of the church’s 
values. He realizes that in business the man who is 
best trained for a definite position fills that position 
most efficiently—he also realizes where and how the 
church’s values can most effectively be introduced 
into the business world. Who, then, but a layman is 
best suited to lead laymen? 

This is where a layman must look for leadership— 
right in our own midst. 

Cnce more we return to the words of Jesus. Shall 
we heed the warning—“‘Ask and it shall be given you?” 
Let us define the goal we would attain. Let us carry 
to God in prayer the great longing that is in our 
hearts for guidance as laymen. “Seek, and ye shall 
find.”’ Let us seek among our own number one to 
whom God will give the power and the vision of 
leadership. ‘“‘ Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” Let us knock at the doorway of the home, the 
school, and of business, with this new leadership, but 
an old message—a leadership of laymen, deeply in- 
spired to serve the church and God and mankind by 
carrying the age old message of love and fellowship to 
all the world. 

Surely Christ’s promise will be fulfilled. God will 
guide us in our work as laymen. God will inspire us 
to leadership in the lay work of the church—and the 
doors of the home, the schoo], and the market place 
will be opened to receive God’s message of universal 
love. 

Let us hope it has been worth while for us to 
think this thing through together this morning. Pos- 
sibly it will serve to deepen an appreciation of the 
greatest of all teachers—who taught us all the way 
of leadership in these few words, ‘‘Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Through our longing for a true valuation of life 
we become laymen of the church. Through the church 
we find Christ. Through Christ we find communion 
with God in prayer. In God we find the light. 

So by heeding Christ’s words we laymen must 
furnish leadership to the world today. . 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your father which is 
in Heaven. 

* * * 


Political campaigns are made up largely of ballyhoo and 
abuse. The Republicans are guilty and the Democrats are none 
the less guilty. It is strange that sensible men should adopt 
this method as the way to settle affairs of state. But with all its 
absurdity these are a thousand fold better than Hitlerism or the 
ways of any other dictator, where the will of one manislaw. The 
democratic form of government is cumbersome and sometimes 
funny, but in the end it gets results that are for the public good.— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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A. Service of Worship for Vacation Time 
Alfred S. Cole 


Organ Recital 


Call to Worship 
Sing a new song to the Eternal—let the skies be glad, 
let the earth rejoice, let the sea and all within it thunder 
praise, let the land and all it holds exult, let all trees of 
the forest sing for joy at the Eternal’s presence. (Mof- 
fatt’s translation. Selections from Psalm 96.) 


or 


The temple we should frequent is the turquoise dome 
of the sky. The earth with its light and shadow, its 
ebb and flow, is all enchanted ground. It is Thine, O 
Thou Supreme Wisdom and Love. (Persian Scriptures.) 


or 
The earth is our mother. May thy hills and thy moun- 
tains, may thy waste and thy woodland, O World, be 
pleasant! Unwearied may we dwell on the many 
colored world. (Indian Scriptures.) 


Invocation 
Out of the many walks of life we have come to this 
place of peace and worship, that here we may renew 
our faith in God and in our fellowmen. May something 
of the wonder and beauty of this season renew the weary 
spirit, and touch with new meaning the common way. 
Whether-it be under the shadow of ancient mountains 
or by the ageless sea, may we find renewal and strength 
of body and soul. And may God touch our little lives 
with His peace. 

Amen. 

Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn 

Responsive Reading (a choice of two selections, one biblical 
and one modern) 

Minister: Of old, O Lord, thou didst lay the foundation of 
the earth; and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
Assembly: They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment; but thou art the same 

and thy years have no end. 

Minister: Thou coverest thyself with light as with a garment, 
and stretchest out the heavens like a curtain; 

Assembly: Thou tellest the number of the stars, and callest 
them all by their names. 

Minister: The heavens are thine, the earth is also thine; as 
for the world, and the fullness thereof, thou hast founded 
them. 

Assembly: Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. 

Minister: Wherefore let us lift up our eyes on high, and behold 
him who created all these things. 

Assembly: For the heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. 

Minister: Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens, let thy 
glory be above all the earth. 

Assembly: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, who wast 
and art, and evermore shall be! 

Minister: Unto thee do we ascribe glory and honor and power. 

Assembly: Yea, unto thee, O Lord, do we render praise for ever 
and ever. 

From the Psalms. 


Minister: O God, whose God art Thou? Art Thou the God of the 
blue sky spread out overhead even to the far edge of eter- 
nity? 

Assembly: Thou hast wrapped it around Thy vast world like a 
mother swathing her child in bright colored robes. Forever 


dost Thou lavish upon it the beauty of Thine own life in the 
gold of myriad sunsets and in the crimson dawns. Art 
Thou the God of the distant sky? 

Minister: Art Thou the God of the silvery stars trembling 
timidly on the deep bosom of the mysterious night? Thou 
hast scattered them far and wide in pleasing disarray, like 
a child who scatters pebbles along his path. 

Assembly: Art Thou the God of the emerald sea? Swaying and 
heaving as if with the breath of a giant restless in his sleep? 

Minister: Art Thou the God of that everlasting mystery which 
roars in waves and winds, murmurs in breeze and brooks, 
sings in linnet and lark, and blooms in gardens and glades? 

Assembly: I drain the sky of its beauty, I distill the light from 
the stars, I breathe the bracing strength of the sea, I fill my 
lungs with all song and my nostrils with all fragrance; 

Minister: I sweép into my heart all the awe and mystery that 
throb in the heart of the Universal Silence; and thus I call 
out to Thee as my very own: O God, Thou art my God! 

Assembly: Life is glorious because neither losses nor gains can 
swerve it from its onward course. Life is an endless possi- 
bility, tense with its own dynamic expectation. 

Minister: Starshine and blowing breezes, and the dreamy 
vastness of the outdoors—let them be enough for us. They 
hold our heart and our heart holds them. They are our 
science, our theology, and our religion. 


From “The Wonder of Life,” by Joel Blau. 


Brief Organ Interlude 
First Lesson (Biblical) Psalm 121, or Job, chapter 38. 
Solo or Anthem 


Second Lesson (a choice of modern readings) 


There, alone, I went down to the sea. I stood where the 
foam came to my feet, and looked out over the sunlit waters. 
The great earth bearing the richness of the harvest, and its hills 
golden with corn, was at my back; its strength and firmness under 
me. The great sun shone above, the wide sea was before me; the 
wind came sweet and strong from the waves. The life of the 
earth and the sea, the glow of the sun, filled me. I touched the 
surge with my hand. I lifted my face to the sun. I opened my 
lips to the wind. I prayed aloud in the roar of the waves. Give 
me fullness of life like to the sea and the sun, to the earth and the 
air; give me fullness of physical life, mind equal and beyond their 
fullness. Give me a greatness and perfection of soul higher than 
all things. Through every grass blade in the thousand, thousand 
grasses; through the million leaves, veined on bush and tree; 
through the song notes and marked feathers of the birds; through 
the insect’s hum and the color of the butterflies; through the soft 


warm air, the flecks of clouds dissolving—I used these all for 


prayer. With all the greater existence I drew from them I prayed 
for a bodily life equal to it, for a soul-life beyond my thought, for 
my inexpressible desire of more than I could shape even into 
idea. Once more I went down to the sea, touched it, and said 
farewell. So deep was the inhalation of this life that it seemed to. 
remain in me for years. This was a real pilgrimage. 

From “The Story of My Heart,” by Richard Jefferies. 


A Summer Creed 


I believe in the flowers and their glorious indifference to the 
changes of the morrow. 


I believe in the birds and their implicit trust in the loving Provi- | 


dence that feeds them. 


I believe in the prayer-chanting brooks as they murmur a sweet. | 


hope of finding the far-distant sea to which they patiently 
run, 

I believe in the whispering winds, for they teach me to listen to 
the still small voice within my feverish soul. 


| 


I 
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I believe in the vagrant clouds as they remind me that life, like 
a summer day, must have some darkness to reveal its 
hidden meaning. ’ 

I believe in the soft-speaking rains accented with warm tears, 
telling me that nothing will grow save as it is fertilized with 
tears. 

I believe in the golden hush of the sunsets reflecting a momentary 
glory of that great world beyond my little horizon. 

I believe in the soft-falling dew revealing the infinite spring of 
living waters for everything parched and withered. 

I believe in the holiness of twilight as it gives me a sense of the 
presence of God, and I know I am not alone. 


And whatever more I believe is enshrined in those deep feelings 
that lie too deep for words. 
W. W. W. Argow. 
Prayer 
Organ Response 
Offertory 
Announcements (if any) 
Hymn 
Sermon 
Hymn 
Benediction 
Organ Postlude 


Of Vital Interest to the Religious Forces of America 


of the leading Catholics, Jews and Protes- 
tants of the country, comes to us from the 
; Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work, American Section, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


We wish to bring to your attention a matter which we bc- 
lieve to be of vital interest to the religious forces of America. 

You are perhaps aware that The Churchman, an independent 
journal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was a pioneer cru- 
sader for better motion pictures. In the summer of 1929 it 
began a campaign directed against the methods employed by the 
Hays association in dealing with women’s clubs and church 
groups, pointing out week by week that various promises to 
produce clean films, announced through ‘‘codes,’”’ press re- 
leases and addresses, had resulted in no improvement in pic- 
tures. 

During the campaign an editorial, written by Don C. Seitz, 
was printed (November 14, 1931) containing erroneous state- 
ments concerning various people connected with the producers, 
including Gabriel L. Hess, general attorney for the Motion 
Picture Producers & Distributors of America, Inc. (popularly 
known as the Hays association). The editorial stated erroneously 
that Mr. Hess and others in the United States had been indicted 
in the Province of Ontario for conspiring to prevent competition 
in that portion of Canada, and commented on this supposed fact. 

More than 100 persons and corporations were indicted 
charged with conspiring to lessen competition in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada. The true bill of indictment charged that 
these parties had conspired among themselves and with a num- 
ber of persons, including Gabriel L. Hess, to commit the offense 
charged in the indictment. Although thus named in the indict- 
ment as being connected with the conspiracy charged, Mr. Hess 
was not indicted. The indictment was eventually dismissed as 
against all the parties. On discovering its error The Churchman 
published a retraction in its following issue (November 21). 
While this issue was on the press Mr. Hess brought suit against 
The Churchman and its editor for $150,000. The Churchman 
offered to print any further retraction which Mr. Hess might 
approve. This offer was rejected. 

The case was tried in the Supreme Court of New York 
County in June, 1935, before a jury under presiding Justice 
Richard T. Lydon. A judgment of $200 actual damage and 
$10,000 punitive damage was rendered against The Churchman 
and its editor. On appeal before the Appellate Division in June 
of this year the judgment was affirmed. 

The Churchman conceded that it had technically libeled Mr. 
Hess, but stated that it had done so without malice and through 
dependence on Harrison’s Reports, a trade journal of the inde- 
pendent exhibitors, which it had always found reliable. Both Mr. 
Seitz and the editor testified that they neither knew Mr. Hess 
when the offending editorial was printed nor what was his con- 
nection with the film industry; that his name had never before 
been mentioned in its campaign of more than two years, and 


that they had no animus toward him. The editor admitted that 
he was hostile toward the methods of the Hays association. 

Following the trial, Marlen E. Pew, editor of Editor and 
Publisher, sent to the editors of the religious press of America an 
appeal for help, in which he said: “I wish you would note . 
that the court which heard the libel case did not take cognizance 
of The Churchman’s crusade, or the fact that the paper lost 2000 
circulation while pursuing it. ... If you are familiar with 
court proceedings you may be able to understand how such a 
case can be narrowed down to an issue almost completely foreign 
to the original interest and purpose of the editor. . . . This 
case, therefore, challenges the entire religious press, without 
respect to denominational lines.” 

The Churchman, without funds to meet the judgment, and 
facing extinction, was strongly supported by the religious press 
of all denominations, with the result that readers throughout 
America have contributed all but $2,500 to satisfy the judgment 
and costs. 

If you believe that a journal of public opinion should be 
kept alive and free;if you be‘ieve that danger sustained in a cam- 
paign against the evils of the motion picture industry is*every- 
body’s danger, then you will want to contribute toward the re- 
maining $2,500 which is imperatively necessary if The Churchman 
is to survive. The plaintiff in the suit for damages, in his brief 
building up his accusation against the paper, asserts that The 
Churchman is not “‘an official publication of any branch of the 
church.”’ That it is ‘not an official publication” is true. Not the 
less, but rather more, on that account can it represent the un- 
trammeled conscience which people of all churches share. 

The hour has come, therefore, for individuals of every re- 
ligious group, 2. e., Protestants, Catholics and Jews, to show their 
solidarity in defending the existence of a paper which has cam- 
paigned for ideals in which all religious people are as one. Will 
you help? 

Appended are the signatures of: Dr. W. Russell Bowie, pas- 
tor of Grace Episcopal Church, New York City. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and president of the Universal Christian Council. 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Rabbi William F. 
Fineshriber, chairman of the Committee on Motion Pictures of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, pastor of the Riverside Church, New York City. 
Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman of the Social Justice Com- 
mission of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Dr. 
Ivan Lee Holt, president of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Rabbi Edward Israel, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Justice of the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Section of the Universal Christian Council. Mr. George N. 
Shuster, managing editor of The Commonweal. Mr. Michael 
Williams, editor of the Commonweal. 

Demand was made by the attorney for the plaintiff that full 
payment of the judgment be made on or before July 1, 1936. 
Dr. Shipler, under these circumstances, has been compelled to 
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borrow the balance of the money due on the judgment for the 
purpose of complying with the demand made by Mr. Hess’s at- 
torney. Since neither The Churchman nor its editor is in a posi- 
tion to pay this loan, this appeal is being made. 
* * * 
THE OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Ionia C. Twitchell 


The 111th annual meeting of the Ohio Universalist Conven- 
tion was held at the First Universalist Church of Attica, from 
Sunday, June 21, through Thursday, June 25. The Attica church 
had recently been redecorated, and many comments of approval 
were received by the minister, the Rev. Stanley C. Stall, and his 
people. The pastor and parishioners were genial hosts, and added 
much to the pleasure and comfort of delegates and guests. Two 
hundred and thirty-five were registered for the convention. 

The opening service was held on Sunday evening with Mr. 
Stall, pastor of the Attica and Norwalk Universalist churches, 
in charge. The address of the evening was given by the Rev. Ar- 
thur W. McDavitt, minister of St. John’s Universalist Church of 
Muncie, Indiana. Mr. McDavitt took as his subject: “The Re- 
ligious Problems of Youth in an Age of Indifference.” 

W. W. Warner, president and director of the Department of 
Religious Education (alias church school, alias Sunday school, etc.), 
called the 72d annual convention of this group to order on Monday 
morning. (A report of this meeting will be found on the Church 
School page.) 

The Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati presided at the evening 
meeting, conducting the devotional service and presenting to 
the assembly the Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring, newly ordained and 
installed assistant-minister of the First Unitarian Church (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) of Cleveland. Mr. Spring acknowledged his 
welcome into Universalist fellowship with an appropriate re- 
sponse. The speaker of the evening was Dr. Lee 8. McCollester 
of Tufts College. Dr. McCollester delivered his message in a 
forceful, charming and intimate manner, reminding his audience 
of the associations which connected him with this state and with 
many of its ministers. 

The young people held sway on Tuesday, with their president, 
Robert O’Neal of Akron, calling to order the 47th annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Y. P. C. U. William E. Gardner, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Y. P. C. U., addressed the young people and 
stressed ‘“‘Christian Youth Building a New World.” The financial 
report showed the Ohio Y. P. C. U. in excellent condition. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Robert O’Neal of Akron; vice- 
president, Helen Hershey of Kent; secretary, Goldie Miller of 
Jersey; treasurer, Helen Limpert of North Olmsted. Dr. George 
Cross Baner of Akron delivered an address. Adjournment was 
followed by a picnic at a near-by lake. 

The annual ministers’ meeting was held on Tuesday evening 
during a dinner served at the local Grange Hall. Dr. Baner was 
in charge and brief talks were given by Mr. Wood and Mr. Schnie- 
der. 

The platform meeting on Tuesday evening presented Mrs. 
Rayna Boycheff as speaker. Dr. Baner conducted the devotional 
service which preceded the address. Mrs. Boycheff, who was born 
of Bulgarian parents in Macedonia and attended the American 
School there before coming to Toledo, twenty-five years ago, gave 
a splendid address on why she likes America. Basing her remarks 
upon personal experiences, she contrasted the pleasures and priv- 
ileges available in this country with the situation in her native 
land. Among the things she named as enjoying in America, which 
only the extremely wealthy may have in the country of her birth, 
were the modern conveniences which we accept as commonplace. 
“The radio is a miracle to me,”’ she said. ‘‘I learned American his- 
tory over it. The world is brought to my sitting-room. I can 
hear any kind of music I desire.” She rejoiced in freedom to sing, 
freedom of speech, and in open windows at night. Explaining 
this last item, she called attention to the fact that screens, taken as 
a matter of course here, are not available except for the rich in 
many foreign countries. She cited the advantages of schools, 
libraries and colleges in America, where merit and ability count 


more than race, nationality or creed. In closing, she said: “Let 
our ambition be—Lord, revive America, beginning with me.” 

Mrs. Bertram Mills, president of the Ohio W. U. M. A., 
opened the 47th annual convention of that body on Wednesday 
morning. Routine business occupied the forenoon. Miss Ruth 
Downing brought greetings from Japanese and American friends in 
Japan. She told of the dress, food, customs and manners of the 
people with whom she is associated in her work. Miss Downing 
brought with her and displayed a very interesting collection of 
Japanese items of dress. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Mary 
Bechtle of Kent; vice-president, Mrs. Anna Kirker of Little Hock- 
ing; recording secretary, Mrs. Addie P. Williams of Akron; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Elizabeth Carnahan of Cincinnati; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary B. Cline of Norwalk; trustee, the Rev. Mar- 
tha G. Jones of Jersey; Clara Barton Guild secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Parker of Kent; chairman of the nominating committee, Mrs. Ber- 
tram Mills of Akron. District vice-presidents were also named. 

The Rey. George H. Wood conducted the devotional service 
and presided at the meeting on Wednesday evening. Music was 
furnished by the choir of the Norwalk church. The occasional 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Stanley C. Stall. Following the 
sermon, Dean Albert I. Spanton of Akron University conducted 
the service of communion, with the Rev. Edward Archer Day and 
the Rey. Carl H. Olson acting as deacons. 

Thursday was devoted to the business of the church organiza- 
tion. Mr. Day of Kent conducted a devotional service on the 
theme, “‘Practicality and Spirituality.” W. W. Warner, presi- 
dent of the Convention, presided. Business occupied the morning 
until eleven o’clock, when, as a special order of business, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Secretary of the Universalist General Convention and Gen- 
eral Superintendent, addressed the session. Dr. Etz stressed the 
need for making religion central in the church and challenged the 
churches to fulfill their destiny in the religious life of America and 
of the world. 

After lunch, Miss Downing was asked to speak again. When 
she arrived at the church she spoke informally to those who were 
present at that time. Her scheduled address was enthusiastically 
received, and the third talk, originally intended for young people 
only, was transferred to the church auditorium so that all might 
enjoy her presentation of the work in our mission fields. 

Officers were elected at the conclusion of the afternoon busi- 
ness session. The Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati was named 
president, and W. W. Warner of Kent was elected vice-president. 
Miss LaVerne Wright of Springboro was re-elected secretary and 
J. P. Mead of Kent was named to serve again as treasurer. Others 
elected were: Lloyd B. Dodge of Cleveland, trustee for three years; 
the Rev. George H. Wood, preacher of the occasional sermon; the 
Rey. Edward Archer Day, alternate. Fellowship Committee, Dr. 
George Cross Baner, the Rev. George H. Wood, the Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley. It was voted to accept the invitation of the North 
Olmsted church to hold the 1937 convention with them. 

At the banquet on Thursday evening, Dr. Baner acted as 
toastmaster. An orchestra under the direction of C. C. Pitcher of 
the local church provided musical numbers and several of the local 
young people rendered additional selections. The presidents of the 
various organizations were presented and responded briefly. Mr. 
Olson called the session to order for the transaction of business, and 
acted upon a resolution which suggested the naming of Dr. Baner 
as honorary president of the Convention. The action was taken 
with unanimous approval. Mr. Olson and the Rev. Hal Lloyd, 


minister of the Marietta Unitarian church, were the speakers. 
* * * 


JEWELS GATHERED FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
By Rayam S. Moyer 
At the close of life the question is not, “How much have you 
got,”’ but “How much have you given?”— N. C. Schaeffer. 
Time, indeed, is a sacred gift, and each day is a little life. — 
Sir John Lubbock. 


No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of truth.—Bacon. . 


| 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LET THE MOVIE INDUSTRY PAY THE COSTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The outrage of the Will Hays motion picture verdict 
against Dr. Shipler should not go unchallenged. It is a direct 
blow to the whole church and every religious person should rise 
to the defense. 

Everyone knows that religious editors are tolerant in their 
views, and in their expressions, and such suits should be laughed 
out of court. Our editors should not be muzzled by fear of re- 
taliation of commercial interests. In many instances, drunk 
with power, industries control finances, the press, legislatures 
and the courts. When it comes to the Church—they shall 
not pass. 

A very simple remedy which will provide the sinews of war 
and, at the same time, blast the enemy in his most vulnerable 
part, will be for each church member to refuse to attend some 
movie when tempted to do so. Then send the entrance fee to 
a general defense fund. In other words, permit the movie in- 
‘dustry to pay all expenses if it has the temerity to jump on our 
toes. 

This verdict may encourage other libel suits, but a large 
‘defense fund, and retaliation, will prevent domination of our 
field by commercialism. In this type of warfare we have nothing 
to lose, and liberty to gain. If publicity is given to this plan, 
and we cooperate, the viper will be scotched. 

C.B. Warner. 

Biloxi, Miss. 


ee 


A BIT REMINISCENT 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reference of Mr. Skeels to Dr. Eddy’s “History of 
Universalism in America’? reminded me that the Eddy history 
was in my possession many years ago, and was given away with 
‘other Universalist books. It has been wanted at hand a number 
of times since for reference. 

In the very late teens or early twenties I bought every Uni- 
versalist book in print, and some out of print. It was when the 
Star in the West was edited by J. S. Cantwell (who could well). 
He became a kind of father in the faith to me, ever after esteemed 
as such, and he sold me largely from the stock of Universalist 
and Unitarian books. He knew by the way books were being 
bought that his young friend had some money, and he could 
recommend much. There was a round hundred dollars at com- 
mand, earned with the violin and saved in the early and middle 
teens as the leader of a modest orchestra playing for picnics in 
summertime and for balls in wintertime in Northern Kentucky, 
and the money was mostly turned into Universalist books, making 
.a rather over supply. 

The Universalist Quarterly was being taken, and before its 
‘suspension the good Dr. Cantwell sold me his bound volumes of 
the magazine from the beginning to the then near present. He 
had many unbound numbers and, a collector of books, he started 
a chase for the missing numbers. He secured for me the valuable 
-six-volume Universalist Expositor, with the contributions of 
Hosea Ballou 2d, who was and has been the ablest exegetical 
‘scholar in the denomination to date. A complete set of the 

Universalist Miscellany is last to be named, for which the salesman 
-of Universalist literature said, ‘‘You are wise in taking it.’”’ He 
-spoke as to a collector of rare books, which he was. 

The set of the Quarterly, all bound, went to Lombard Uni- 
versity (later Lombard College) when Dr. Nash was the presi- 
dent, and, as remembered, the Expositor a little later. The Mis- 
cellany went southward with other books for the cause in the 
Southland. The letter of the faith was no longer personally 
needed, the spirit of the faith had been abidingly absorbed or 


_assimilated, and was received from the books of Phillips Brooks 


wmore than from any besides. 
In my files, begun just fifty years ago, there has been hoard- 


ing. These things, classified in labeled drawers, have not been 
givable, and everything denominational has been sacredly kept, 
perhaps some things needlessly; but it has been easier to keep 
than to go through and eliminate—an almost or quite impossible 
task amid more than 10,000 portfolio envelopes of subjects when 
much of importance claims attention. 

C. C.C. 


* * 


IN DEFENSE OF THE TEACHERS’ OATH LAW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Opposition to teachers’ oath laws continues rife among our 
educators and clergymen. Continually do they assert that they 
constitute a denial of freedom. But I do not find specific in- 
stances. So far as Massachusetts is concerned not one instance of 
denial of freedom has developed. 

General statements, unaccompanied by analysis, are not of 
great value. There has been an enormous amount of misinfor- 
mation spread abroad by educators who do not know the facts. 
The president of Dartmouth College in an address at a Boston 
gathering of Dartmouth alumni declared his amazement that 
teachers should be singled out as a class and made to take the 
oath. If it be a part of a teacher’s calling to search for truth, 
Dartmouth’s president did no research. For example, there are 
in Massachusetts thirty thousand notaries public and justices of 
the peace. Their commissions run for seven years. Every one 
of them takes the same oath as is required of the teacher. And 
they part with five dollars for the commission and with an extra 
fee for the officer who administers the oath. The same oath and 
expense upon every renewal. I do not know how many teachers 
and college instructors there are in Massachusetts. I have seen 
20,000 given as the figure, but that is too low, I think. Every 
lawyer upon being admitted to the bar takes a much more dras- 
tic oath. Our Massachusetts Constitution states that an oath 
must be taken by every person chosen or appointed to any office, 
civil or military, before entering on the duties of his office. The 
propaganda put out by educators that the teachers are singled 
out as a class is despicable. 

Our public schools are supported by the state; the teachers 
are paid with the taxpayers’ money. All are admitted without 
distinction of race, color or creed. Our public school system is 
bone of our bone. Why should a teacher paid with public 
money balk at supporting the constitution of a state which created 
and maintains the system? 

Another false bit of propaganda is that the teachers’ oath 
is objectionable on religious grounds. What are they? I have 
not been able to find out. I asked the dean of a Massachusetts 
theological school if he could tell me what the religious grounds 
were. He did not know. And yet the dean of a well-known 
theological school proclaimed his objection on religious grounds, 
but he did not specify. Of course he couldn’t. He didn’t like 
the law and he trumped up that excuse. 

Just fancy the Legislature of Massachusetts passing a law 
infringing upon one’s religion! 

If our educators are so much alarmed about the denial of 
freedom in Germany, Russia and Italy, ought they not to be 
glad to rally around the constitutions of nation and state which 
safeguard their academic freedom? 

And what about our Massachusetts Teachers’ Oath Law? 
I am forced to believe that many persons do not know what the 
law is. Some Boston newspapers continually stated that all 
teachers must take the oath. Not so. Only teachers who are 
citizens come under the law. Again, much publicity was given 
to the fact that a certain objecting professor was a Quaker. 
Amazing ignorance of the law! No teacher, of whatever faith, 
needs to take the oath at all, if he prefers to make affirmation. 
So let us not continue to misrepresent the statute. 

For the benefit of those teachers who profess to be alarmed 
over implications of danger to their academic freedom in the 
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operation of the oath law, let us set them at ease by quoting from 
the law itself: 


Nothing herein contained shall be construed to in- 
terfere in any way with the basic principle of the con- 
stitution which assures every citizen freedom of thought 
and speech and the right to advocate changes and im- 
provements in both state and federal constitutions. 


And now as to academic freedom in its ultimate analysis. 
Is there any such thing absolutely? President Park of Wheaton 
was quoted recently as saying that a teacher should be allowed 
to teach “‘the truth as he sees it.” A not very sound generaliza- 
tion. Let us suppose a Massachusetts public school teacher who 
is holding a class in physiology. There are thousands of people 
in this state, outside of Christian Scientists, who are opposed to 
compulsory vaccination as a prerequisite to the admission of a 
pupil to a public school. Suppose this teacher, a disbeliever, 
should teach the truth as he sees it, and should tell his class that 
compulsory vaccination was all wrong. What would President 
Park, if on the school committee, say to that? 

In my early twenties I had a course in civil government in a 
public high school. I studied carefully our Federal Constitution. 
My respect for it was so deep thnt if anyone had asked me to 
take an oath to support it my right hand would instantly have 
been raised as I enthusiastically recited the oath. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


ORGANIZD COSMO-THEISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just before the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice met 
for its annual business session at Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Wednesday afternoon, May 20, four ministers held an informal 
session in one of the back pews and organized a provisional 
movement along the lines of what has been called Cosmo-Theism, 
in hopes that by next year enough members might join to justify 
the holding of a public meeting during Anniversary Week of the 
Unitarian body. These four ministers are George L. Thompson 
of Dighton, Mass., George L. Mason, of Orange, Mass., Fred S. 
Gredler of New London, Conn., and Edward J. Manning of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Thompson will act as moderator and Mr. 
Mason as corresponding secretary in the meantime, until per- 
manent organization may be effected. This movement may 
mean little or much—only the future can determine. Some of 
the liberal ministers have felt during a few years past that such 
a movement might enlist the cooperation of others. Corre- 
spondence has been entered into between like-minded ministers 
who call themselves Cosmo-Theists in a general way, but of 
course with no hard and fast definition of this term. Mimeo- 
graphed material will be at hand in due time. Ministers inter- 
ested may correspond with the above mentioned corresponding 
secretary or with Mr. Thompson himself. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 
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OUR PAGE OF REACTIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Years ago this page of the Leader was interesting to me 
Both ministers and laity sent comments and suggestions on the 
work of the denomination. But for some time it has seemed the 
heading should be “Battleground of the Clergy.” This sparring 
over dates, use of English, personal interpretation of editorials 
or letters, etc., does not seem to me to contribute to growth of 
the denomination. And, are we to deduce that the ministers are 
the only ‘“‘Readers?” If such is the case, surely the appeal of 
Dr. Macpherson for new subscriptions is timely. 

Seriously, I believe doubling the subscription list is the 
answer to much of the situation the denomination faces. Not 
only because we have a religious journal which is a Leader, but 
because it is a way to bring the membership to a “‘denominationa 


consciousness” (as Dr. Etz expresses it) which is absolutely 
necessary. 

We find this kind of consciousness in fraternal orders and 
unions. The local unit is proud to be a cog in the wheel. Not so 
with so many churches, especially those situated far from the 
centers of Universalism. They have no interest in being a part 
of a great denomination doing a world-wide work. No interest in 
missions, not even willing to admit that this work is a long 
step toward abolishing war, through world friendship. 

A report on how the ministers are cooperating with Dr. 
Macpherson will be interesting. 

I feel certain, too, that I am not the only person who enjoys 
news such as Dr. Coons gives in his letter June 13. We like to 
hear about those who have been compelled to retire from active 
work. Pushing youth to the front and forgetting those who 
brought the work to the present status, is in danger of being over- 
done. 

Let us never miss an opportunity to honor those who have 
made it possible for us to enjoy this great institution—the 
Liberal Church. 

L. Gertrude Prosser. 

Lansing, Michigan. 


PROMISES NOT TO WRITE AGAIN TILL NEXT TIME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With great, respect and becoming humility I addressed you 
in my former letter, even as Abraham dared to argue with God, 
and I quoted Abraham’s “‘Yet but this once,” indicating that I 
was questioning you for the last time. If God’s answer, how- 
ever, to Abraham’s final appeal had been as unsatisfactory as 
yours to mine—as evasive, irrelevant and vague—lI think Abra- 
ham would have retorted somewhat tartly. God seems in the 
story to know his own mind and to be in no doubt what he would 
do, in accordance with his own principles, in certain future con- 
tingencies. 

I deny myself the sad pleasure of pointing out the contra- 
dictions—on the natural assumption that you deem yourself a 
Christian and not a particularly stupid one—in which you have 
involved yourself, but I might enjoy seeing some third party do it. 
I will only venture to quote to you some words of the late Charles 
F. Dole, uttered when his country was enthusiastically entering 
upon a war to end war and to make the w. s. f. d. Those who 
knew Dr. Dole do not need to be told that in him remarkable in- 
tellectual keenness was matched by rare moral sensitiveness. 
Put this in your pipe, Mr. Editor, and smoke it: 

“‘A resolve for any honest man: I will never talk about the 
Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood of Man, and at the same 
time justify or support war. I will not profess the religion of 
the Golden Rule, and make excuses for killing my fellow men. 
I will do one thing or the other. But I will not pretend to do 
both. I will not play the part of a hypocrite.” 

And now, following Scriptural precedent, I deliver you unto 
Satan (1 Cor. 5:5; 1 Tim. 1:20). Like the prayers of David, 
the son of Jesse, so the letters of Pinkham, the son of a gun, are 
ended—for a spell at any rate. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


P. S. Corrigendum. How even a tiny error in the proof- 
reading annoys a painstaking writer! Not ‘‘as low” but “shallow.” 
I did not say that “war is as low . . . . as it always has been.” 
I said: “War is shallow, stupid, asinine, idiotic, as it always has 


been, and in the nature of the case always will be.”’ My string of 


adjectives all stress the irrationality of war, disregarding its 
moral rating whether higher or lower today than in the past. It 
is the irrationality that dooms war, rather than the wickedness. 
I rejoice in this sentence of your comment: “Nor can any de- 
nunciation of the stupidity of war be too sweeping.” “Stupidity” 
—in hoc verbo vinces. 


BOW. P2 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon ’St., Boston 


OHIO WORKERS MEET 

The sessions of the seventy-second Con- 
vention of the Ohio Church School As- 
sociation, held at Attica, June 22, were 
opened by a devotional service in charge 
of Rev. Martha G. Jones of Jersey. In 
his annual address, President W. W. War- 
ner referred to the plan of regional direc- 
tors under which the state had been work- 
-Ing the past year. He said: “Our plan 
was to have every school in the state 
visited at least once during the year. As 
is usually the case in ventures of this kind, 
we failed to carry out our plan in detail. 
We did, however, succeed in a reasonable 
measure. At least one half of the schools 
were visited by the associate directors.’ 
“We are learning that the several organ- 
izations of the church can best function as 
a unit. The interests of each should be 
the interests of the whole.’’ The conclu- 
sion of his address was as follows: “Our 
pioneering days are about ended. Civiliza- 
tion, in its relentless urge, has moved the 
frontiers ever forward. Our task, today, 
is to rebuild a nation that has grown so 
rapidly that it has overlooked and neg- 
lected many of the things that are vital 
to the needs of our people. It is in this 
field that the Department of Religious 
Education of the Universalist Church is 
called to labor. There is much to be done. 
Let’s get into the work in earnest, and 
make the coming year one of real accom- 
plishment. 

Rey. George H. Wood then gave an ad- 
dress on “Rural Church Work.’ He re- 
minded us that religious education is the 
weakest point in rural church work. Mr. 
Wood spoke at length about the larger 
parish plan for rural churches. He pointed 
out that where a number of churches are 
combined under the leadership of two or 
more workers attendance at the various 
services and interest in all the activities 
increases quite rapidly. In the discussion 
which followed, a number of workable 
plans were suggested, especially in proj- 
ectsfor handwork. Mr. Warner announced 
that he had charge of the Ohio Loan Li- 
brary, which had been in the possession 
of Mrs. Ruth Pullman. 

The credential committee reported forty- 
nine delegates representing fifteen schools. 
The addition of state officers, ministers 
and local superintendents made the voting 
delegation sixty-four. 

The secretary in her report spoke of 
the closer cooperation that had been evi- 
dent during the year. The districting of 
the state had made possible a closer con- 
tact between local schools and the state. 
This was aided by the seven letters sent 
out by the secretary to the local superin- 
tendents. There was also a close contact 
with the Headquarters’ office. The ques- 
tionnaire, which included the yearly re- 
port, was quite extensive, but gave a clear 


knowledge of the work each school in the 
state is doing. Twenty-two active schools 
were reported, a loss of three. It is hoped 
that one will reorganize during the year. 
Caledonia, with a minister at work, is 
hoping to start with a few primary chil- 
dren. 

An earnest search for the old books of 
the Convention brought no result. There- 
fore, this organization has been working 
without a constitution. Last year a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion and bylaws. At this session Rev. 
Carl H. Olson gave the first reading of 
that draft. At his suggestion a committee 
was appointed to study the constitution 
as written thoroughly, and report at the 
next convention, at which time it would 
be ready for adoption. 

The recommendations as adopted in- 
cluded the following: asking parents to re- 
quire early Saturday night retiring for 
children that they may attend church on 
Sunday; temperance instruction in church 
schools; banning of songs with militar- 
istic tendencies; indorsement of the Tur- 
key Run Institute; suggested use of the 
scrapbooks loaned by the G. S. S. A. and 
many others. 

The resolutions committee included the 
usual expressions of appreciation and then 
presented the following, which were 
adopted: favoring the continuance of re- 
gional division; asking that religious edu- 
cation material be child-centered rather 
than book-centered; for courses in art ap- 
preciation; asking that the name of this 
organization be ‘““The Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention;’’ a committee of the state 
board to work on a social science curricu- 
lum; for closer organizational and coopera- 
tive alliance between the state Church 
School Association and the Y. P. C. U.; a 
recognition that religious education is the 
job of the entire church; in favor of making 
the worship experience central rather than 
incidental; the initiation of at least one 
hand-work project during the year; con- 
tinuation of plan of visitation by direc- 
tors. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Rev. Edward Archer Day, 
Kent; vice-president, Rev. George H. 
Wood, New Madison; secretary-treasurer, 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley, Milford; trustee 
for three years, W. W. Warner, Kent; for 
two years to fill an unexpired term, Mrs. 
W. Clinton Williams, Attica. 

At a short board meeting the following 
regional directors were appointed: Rev. 
William G. Schneider, North Olmsted, 
Rev. George H. Wood and Rey. Harriet 
E. Druley. It was decided to try to hold 
regional conferences in order to promote 
closer cooperation between the local 
schools and the state. 

Harriet H. Druley, Secretary. 


EDUCATING CHILDREN FOR PEACE 


Educating Children for Peace. By 
Imogene M. McPherson. (Abingdon. 
$2.00.) 


“The easiest way to keep out of war is 
to prevent war.” “Let the youth of the 
land be trained systematically in sound 
principles of international conduct and of 
international relationship, and the history 
of the next generation will have a story 
to tell that will be quite different from that 
of the generation which is passing.” 

The above are quotations from the fore- 
word in a book called ‘‘Educating Chil- 
dren for Peace,’ by Imogene M. McPher- 
son, Acting Educational Director, Metro- 
politan Federation of Daily Bible Vaca- 
tion Schools, New York. 

When the idea was promulgated by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler that teaching 
children to live together peacefully might 
greatly stimulate peaceful international 
relations, and when money was set aside for 
this specific purpose, the Federated Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools of New York agreed 
to try out a plan of such relationship. 
This book is the story of the work. 

Like all good stories, it has an introduc- 
tion, a logical sequence of events leading 
to a climax, and a conclusion. The first 
two chapters tell of the method of teacher 
training before and during the sessions, 
and give a general view of the summer’s 
work. This part is of particular profit to 
those who are the leaders. Chapters three 
and four show how in various schools 
peace projects were worked with and by 
the children of primary, junior and inter- 
mediate ages. These projects were later 
united to form dramatic peace festivals, 
wherein the children demonstrated their 
own convictions in regard to world rela- 
tionships. ‘War on Trial,’’ “Nehemiah 
Settles a Dispute,’ “People Living To- 
gether,” are three of the projects, and give 
some idea of th scope of the work and 
material used. The remaining chapters 
tell of the results of the work, and they are 
truly inspiring. Does it not make you thrill 
to read, ‘‘New York’s Children Write, Sing, 
Work and Pray for World Peace?” 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
might be stated concisely, ““Go thou and 
do likewise.’”’ The book is both inspiring 
and practical, and should find a place on 
the shelves of Sunday school libraries. 
The material and methods are adaptable 
for work with groups of any size. Wherever 
there is earnest effort to promote a world 
of peace and harmony among the young 
people, this little book will prove a help. 

Anna H. Prentiss. 
*x * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Andrews and her sister spent last 
week at the Roger Eastman Farm, Sugar 
Hill, New Hampshire. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


In our letter in The 
Christian Leader of July 
4, we told of the 
summer services to be 
held in Oxford and 
West Haverhill, to be- 
gin on Sunday, July 26, 
but we did not men- 
tion the services in 
Chatham. The _ rea- 
son was that, at the time the letter was 
prepared, we had not definitely arranged 
for the meetings there. Now we can re- 
port that the usual summer services in 
Chatham began on July 5, with Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop, minister of the church 
in Wakefield, as preacher and pastor in 
charge. The services will continue over 
the nine Sundays of July and August. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop, and their two 
children, will live in Chatham during the 
two months. Mr. Lothrop, as head of the 
Ministers’ Association in Wakefield, has 
arranged for the union services in Wake- 
field, and, also, by a previous plan, Mr. 
Lothrop will preach at the union services 
in his home town of Lexington on Aug. 
ae 

Services in the church in West Somer- 
ville closed for the season with the final 
Sunday in June. Following the sermon by 
the pastor, Thomas A. Sinclair, the com- 
munion was celebrated with the State 
Superintendent in charge. A parish meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday evening, July 
1, at which Mr. Sinclair offered his resig- 
nation from the pastorate. By vote, the 
resignation was accepted, to be effective 
with the close of July. It is probable that 
Mr. Sinclair will be elected to the pastorate 
of a church in a town not far from Boston. 
Mr. Sinclair has been the student pastor in 
West Somerville during his last year in the 
Theological School at Tufts. It has been 
a year of splendid growth and fine accom- 
plishments in Somerville, and all unite in 
the best of wishes for their pastor in his 
new field. The church in West Somer- 
ville has voted to reopen, after the summer 
recess, on Sept. 18. 

The church season in South Acton ended 


on June 28, with feelings of hope and con-’ 


fidence for the new year. Mr. Kellett, of 
Tufts Divinity School, was the preacher 
on June 21 and 28. Services will be re- 
sumed the first Sunday after Labor Day, 
Sept. 13. 

The situation and relation of the two 
churches in Lowell are being considered 
through the summer by the State Ad- 
visory Committee. We have two faithful 
groups of Universalists in Lowell, and two 
of our best and most devoted ministers. 
The general feeling in Lowell is that one 
stronger, united church would be more ef- 
fective under the conditions prevailing 
in the city at the present time. To work 


out a plan to this end, without sacrificing 
anyone or any resource, is the problem. 
A survey is to be made during the summer 
of all Universalists in the city, and upon 
the results of this survey, with the counsel 
of the strong Advisory Committee and the 
general desire of the people themselves, it 
is almost assured that next fall and winter 
will see the Universalist church in Lowell 
placed in a position to be of greater value 
to its people and of larger influence and 
power in the city. 

The church in Amesbury, like those in 
South Acton, West Somerville, and Rox- 
bury, will be looking for a new leader in the 
fall. Due to the discouraging industrial 
conditions in Amesbury, the church has 
been forced to pay an exceedingly moderate 
salary. By the arrangement with King- 
ston, N. H., a pastor was obtained for the 
two churches. Rey. E. L. Notle has been 
the minister in the two places. The Sun- 
day service in Amesbury has been held at 
10 a. m. and at Kingston at 11.15. Mr. 
Noble has now gone to Dover, N. H., and 
Amesbury must have a vigorous, able 
minister. The church plant in Ames- 
bury is attractively located and in its 
finely ecclesiastical church room, and 
other attractive appointments, it offers 
an inviting opportunity for some command- 
ing man. 

Counting in Roxbury, there are, there- 
fore, four of our churches in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts which will be in need of min- 
isterial leaders at the beginning of the fall 
season. The parishes in South Acton and 
West Somerville will probably choose 
student pastors. Amesbury may do the 
same. The names and addresses of the 
clerks of these four churches are: Ames- 
bury, Mrs. Marion E. Bruce, East King- 
ston, N. H.; South Acton, Mrs. Bertha 
M. Lowden, South Acton, Mass.; Rox- 
bury, Miss Grace J. Stiles, 119 Walnut 
Avenue, Roxbury, Mass.; West Somer- 
ville, Mr. Arthur S. Knox, 65 Bromfield 
Road, Somerville, Mass. 

Nothing in all the plans and projects 
of our Universalist organizations has 
elicited more interest recently than the 
matter of a greatly increased subscription 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached the 
sermon, July 12, at the morning service of 
the Universalist church in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of which Rey. Carl H. Olson is pastor. 

Mrs. Vinnie C. Norris, 42 Harrison 
Ave., Greenwood, announces the engage- 
ment of her daughter, Miss Ethel Norris, 
to Dana Franklin Batting of Malden, 
Mass. Both are graduates of the Malden 
high school, and very active in the work 


list for The Christian Leader. This is at 
once such a sane and certain method for 
the increase of our church in numbers, in 
influence, and in service, that we shall be 
happy to take an active part in any or- 
ganized plan for doubling, yes, trebling, the 
number of the Leader family. Nothing 
could be finer or more worth while than 
for each State Convention to organize a 
thoroughgoing sales campaign for our 
splendid denominational paper. There is 
a business side to this matter, as there is a 
business side to the success of any church, 
and we should go after the business which 
is legitimately ours. Why do we not get an 
organization in each state and roll up such 
an increase in our journal’s subscriptions 
as will not only insure the permanence of 
the valuable paper, but will do the best 
thing possible to enlarge the influence and 
power of our church and its mission? Mas- 
sachusetts is ready. Why not make this: 
the one big, common job for the denomina- 
tion in the next year? 

Chiefly of interest to the ministers of 
eastern Massachusetts, but also of vital 
concern to visitors to our Headquarters in 
Boston, is a matter which has been con- 
sidered by several of our leaders during 
the past year. Each Monday from Oc- 
tober to May the ministers of the Boston 
area meet at 16 Beacon Street. The 
‘Boston Ministers’ Meeting”’ is an old or- 
ganization. It has become really an in- 
stitution. In it from year to year have 
been considered and promulgated some of 
the greatest projects of the church. It is 
an enterprise which should be encouraged. 
Many of the members have noted the in- 
adequate and unattractive room in which 
the meetings are being held. What is de- 
sired is a room which is more than a com- 
mittee room. The worth and dignity 
of the Ministers’ Meeting deserve a chapel,. 
a room which by its arrangements and 
furnishings will suggest the nature of the 
work in which the men are engaged. This 
is another undertaking for the new season. 
A definite movement is to be put into 
operation by means of which the room upon 
the second floor of the Boston Headquar- 
ters will be converted into a pleasing,. 
tasteful chapel. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


of the First Universalist Parish of Malden.. 
Mr. Batting is a teller at the Malden Trust. 
Company, and is treasurer of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association. 

Rev. Raymond J. Baughan of Bethany’ 
Universalist Church, Framingham, Maass.,. 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Framingham Council of Churches. 

Frank A. Dewick of the Grove Hall’ 
parish, Dorchester, Mass., is, upon medical 
advice, spending a week in the Faulkner 
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Hospital, Roxbury, where he will receive 
treatment for an injury to a leg received in 
a fall from a ladder at his summer home. 


Rev. H. W. Wright of Bristol, N. Y., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before 
the graduating class of the East Bloomfield 
High School on June 21. His subject was 
“The Challenge of the Unattained.’”’ 


Mrs. H. B. Taylor and daughter, Mrs. 
Douglas Ayres of Fort Plain, N. Y., called 
at 16 Beacon Street on Friday, July 10, 
while on their way to Marion, Mass., for 
the summer. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. There has just been sent out the 
second number of the fine new parish 
bulletin, named The Parish Call. The 
church school held its final session for the 
season on Children’s Sunday, when nine 
children were dedicated. The officers, 
teachers, and several lay advisers met at 
the parsonage on June 26 to plan a sum- 
mer’s program and to look forward to the 
fall. Every Thursday during the sum- 
mer from 2 to 5 o’clock two of the women 
of the parish will be at the church to greet 
visitors and to show them about this old 
historic church building. Even though the 
summer has come, the Y. P. C. U. does 
not disband. It will hold biweekly meet- 
ings, not at the church but out of doors. 
These will be at Ravenswood on July 12; 
Light House Beach, July 26; Rafe’s Chasm, 
Aug. 9; Coffin’s Beach, Aug. 23; Bird 
Sanctuary, Sept. 6. Dean Currier was 
elected president of the North Shore Union 
League on June 21. At this same meeting, 
Rev. Claude Bond, minister of the West 
Gloucester Universalist church, gave an 
effective address. The William D. Cor- 
liss Men’s Club had a clambake at George 
Cameron’s Camp, Rockport, on June 24. 
A great event will be the Garden Party, 
managed by the Ladies’ Society, assisted 
by the Judith Murray Guild. Mrs. 
Jeremiah Foster is the general chairman. 
This will be held on Wednesday, July 29. 
On July 5, the minister had for the subject 
of his sermon ‘‘The 100 percent American.” 
Services will be held, as usual, each Sun- 
day morning during the summer. 

Orange.—Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, pas- 
tor. The church school closed for the 
season on June 14, after a most successful 
year. The regular Sunday morning wor- 
ship services continued up to and includ- 
ing July 12. The Mason-Hale Sunday 
evening musical services held once a month 
will continue right through the summer. 
These concert services were held on June 
14 and July 12 in the North Dana church 
building. Twenty of the Orange church 
young people were among the June grad- 
uates of the high school. On Tuesday, 
July 7, Dr. Coons went to Orange and 
Athol, particularly to see the rebuilt organ 
in the Orange church. This fine improve- 
ment upon the organ came through the 
gift of $1,500 from the Mason-Hale fund, 


held as a memorial to these loyal families 
in the North Dana parish. The North 
Dana people, knowing that their church 
must be given up before a great while, due 
to the flooding of the area of the village 
in the project of the Metropolitan Water 
Commission, are contemplating a dedica- 
tion service in the mother church in 
Orange as a recognition and seal of the 
consolidation of the work of the two 
churches in the two villages of North 
Dana and Orange. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Thomas Parran is Surgeon-General in 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Irving F. Reichert is rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Emanu-el, San Francisco. 

Alva W. Taylor, for twenty-five years 
on the editorial staff of The Christian Cen- 
tury, is a member of the Social Service 
Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Rev. A. Ritchie Low is minister of the 
United Church of Johnson, Vt. 

David F. Snow, a graduate of Tufts, is 
a leading layman of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
church and chairman of the Connecticut 
Laymen’s Rally for 1936. 

Prof. Alfred S. Cole is assistant professor 
of Homiletics at Tufts College. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

; * * 


WHITNE Y-OPDYKE 


From the Hartford Courant of May 17 
we take the following interesting account 
of the marriage of Miss Nettie L. Whitney 
of Hartford, one of the leading members of 
our Hartford church, one of the loyal sup- 
porters of our denominational projects, and 
a public-spirited citizen. The story is in 
the form of a dispatch from New York, 
dated May 16: 

“Miss Nettie L. Whitney, until lately 
of 568 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, now 
of West Hartford, was married today to 
George H. Opdyke, M. A., Ph. D., of 
New York, mining engineer and former oil 
operator whuse writings and lectures on 
the appreciation of art have recently be- 
come widely and favorably known. 

“This news will come as a complete 
surprise not only to the bride’s many 
friends in Hartford and elsewhere, but also 
to the members of her family. Severely 
taxed physically and nervously by the 
strain of moving last month from the 
Farmington Avenue home built by her 
father, the late Amos Whitney, more 
than forty years ago, to her newly com- 
pleted residence at 4 Mountain View 
Drive, West Hartford, Miss Whitney 
found herself unequal to the added excite- 
ment of receiving felicitations that would 


have been certain to follow knowledge of 
herengagement. For this reason no formal 
announcement of the occasion has been or 
is to be made, nor were any invitations 
issued for the wedding. 

“The ceremony, which was made as 
simple and quiet as possible, took place 
at the New York home of her uncle, 
George H. Cary, who gave her in marriage, 
and was performed by the Rev. Stanley 
Manning, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, West Hartford, of which Miss 
Whitney has been a life-long member. She 
was attended by Mrs. Manning and Dr. 
Opdyke by the bride’s cousin, Ralph W. 
Cary. After a brief wedding trip Dr. and 
Mrs. Opdyke will return to West Hartford 
and later go abroad for the rest of the 
summer.” 

Amos Whitney, founder of the Whitney 
Manufacturing Company of Hnrtford and 
a leading citizen, was the father of Miss 
Whitney. 

Mr. Opdyke is a retired mining en- 
gineer, a Ph. D. from Columbia, the au- 
thor of two books, one a collection of 
proverbs and pithy sayings, and one on 
the appreciation of art. He lectures to 
college and other groups on art apprecia- 
tion. He was a student of Woodrow 
Wilson’s at Wesleyan, and it was a re- 
mark of Wilson’s about the same prin- 
ciples of composition applying to all 
works of art—prose and poetry, sculpture 
and painting, music and dress, ete.—that 
set him going along the line which he is 
now following. 

Miss Whitney was a student at Wes- 
leyan at the same time—naturally that 
was when it was still a co-ed college. They 
were friends there, but the romance began 
only about a year ago. 


* * 


A GOLDEN WEDDING 


More than 200 of the friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Osgood of Gray, Maine, 
visited their historic home July 4 to tender 
congratulations on the occasion of the 
celebration of their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osgood for years, during 
the existence of the Universalist church, 
were active workers in the cause, serving 
the denomination in the local field in 
many efficient ways. 

Their many friends left tokens of re- 
gard suitable to the observance of the 
golden wedding anniversary. The Os- 
goods were married in Portland July 4, 
1886, by Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osgood are active in the 
Grange, he being past master of Gray 
Grange and now an officer in the Pomona 
Grange. 

Until a few years ago Mr. and Mrs. Os- 
good were engaged in the business of 
undertakers and funeral directors, their 
work greatly enlarging their acquaintance 
through surrounding towns where they 
rendered service for many years. 
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Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Taunton, Mass., 
who began his ministry at Gray and New 
Gloucester, Maine, in 1914, was among 
the number present to extend greetings 
and congratulations. Mr. Soule is spend- 
ing the summer at Freeport, Maine, not 


far from Gray. 
* x 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


All rooms at the Quillen were occupied 
the holiday week-end and two roomsin 
Underwood were opened for guests. In 
addition to those mentioned last week the 
following were present: Prof. Clifford C. 
Hubbard of Norton, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Seger of Winsted, Conn., Edward 
K. Hempel of Swampscott, Mass., Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold C. Hamilton of West 
Roxbury, Mass., Alice L. Wiggin of Sharon, 
Mass., Hazel M. Kimball of Medford, 
Mass., Editha Allis of Belmont, Mass., Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester Hutchings of Salem, 
Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Young of 
Danvers, Mass., and Rey. William J. Metz 
of Morrisville, Vt. 

The evening of July 4 there was a bonfire 
and “‘sing’’ on the beach. The full moon 
rising in a clear sky, flames leaping from 
distant bonfires, three coast lights blinking, 
skyrockets shooting up from many different 
places, and the mass of light at Old Or- 
chard, made the scene a colorful one. 
Chester Hutchings ran an amateur stunt 
show in which the children present com- 
peted. Little David Snow of Bridgeport 
did a tumbling act in such good form that 
he was accorded the maximum applause 
and won a double ice-cream cone. When 
the fire had subsided all adjourned to the 
Quillen. Professor Hubbard of Wheaton 
College, a faculty member of the World 
Affairs Institute, gave an interesting talk 
concerning the life of William Ellery of 
Rhode Island, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. In the course of his re- 
search to write up Ellery’s biography Prof. 
Hubbard discovered an original record of 
an Independence Day celebration, July 4, 
1778, in which the chronicler predicted 
that future generations would attach great 
importance to this anniversary. The pro- 
gram was concluded with the singing of 
“America.” 

Ethel B. Lewis of Boston arrived July 4 
for a vacation visit of two weeks. 

The camp ground will be a lively place 
for a number of weeks. Mrs. Elsie C. 
Boltz of Braintree, Mass., and her four 
children, Mrs. Herbert R. Holbrook of 
East Braintree and her daughter, together 
with Mrs. Doris Grace White of Melrose, 
Masgs., are enjoying housekeeping in the 
shade of the tall pines. 

An organ for the grove chapel was ac- 
quired from Burton Witham of Portland. 
It is good appearing, rich in tone and has 
greater volume of sound than the one dis- 
carded. 

The Yates Taxi Company did not re- 
sume service this summer. Persons ar- 
riving at Old Orchard can get a taxi at the 


railroad station. The Ocean Park bus 
leaves near the end of the Pier for Camp 
Ellis at 8.30 a. m., 12.07, 6.07 and 11.30 
p. m., and runs by the Quillen. Unfor- 
tunately this bus does not serve the con- 
venience of persons arriving at Old Orchard 
in mid-afternoon. 

The electric clock in the Quillen lobby 
stopped at 5.10 a.m. July 10 when a bolt 
of lightning hit the transformer on the pole 
at the tennis court. Needless to say the 
occupants of the building woke up at that 
time! 

Construction of a three-car garage has be- 
gun. It will have the additional function 
of providing a place for storing camp 
ground equipment, tent platforms and 
other things hitherto unprovided for. 

Rev. Miles Rodehaver of Annisquam, 
Mass., preaches in the grove Sunday, 
July 19, at 11 a.m. to those attending the 
Y. P. C. U. Institute. Many visitors are 


expected. 
* * 


MRS. HORACE B. PARKER 


The funeral services for Mrs. Henrietta 
Maria (Barry) Parker, the story of whose 
life was given in the Leader on July 4, 
were held in the Bigelow Memorial Chapel, 
Newton, Mass., on Saturday afternoon, 
June 20. Dr. Leroy W. Coons officiated. 
Three solos were beautifully rendered by 
Miss Elva R. Boyden of Brockton. Inter- 
ment was in the Newton Cemetery, with 
the committal service by Dr. Coons. 

ook 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be 
held this year during Sunday School Week 
and subsequent weeks. Contributions of 
every sort are welcome. Individuals as 
well as groups are asked to send anything 
sellable to the Quillen, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine. Send everything you can 
and send it as soon as you can. When you 
pack your bag for Ferry Beach leave room 
enough so you can take something from the 
fair back home with you. This year’s fair 
will be more interesting and better than 
ever. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 

WCSH. Portland Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday, 
The Wayside Philosopher ‘an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15a.m.to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p. m., Tuesday, 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Monday 19.30 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kiloeyeles. 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 

FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Wm. J. Metz, now minister of our church in 
Morrisville, Vt., was accepted by the Vermont and 
Province of Quebee Convention and Fellowship 
Committee on June 30, 1936. 

H. E. Latham, Secretary. 
age he 


SUMMER SERVICES AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


August 2. Rev. Arthur Blair of Nashua. 
August 9. Rev. Edwin Noble of Dover. 
August 16. Rev. William Farnsworth of Manchester. 
August 23. Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn. 
August 30. Rev. Wesley Powell of Rye. 
10.45 daylight time. 
whe 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* x 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
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business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 
William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
ome 
LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association of Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordial 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 
Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rev. Donald C. MeMillan, minister. 

Brewster—Unitarian. Sundays at ll a.m. Rev. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 

Orleans—Universalist. Founded 1833. Sunday at 
10.45 a.m. Guest preachers. 

Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638. 
atlla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 

Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. Sun- 
days at 3.30 p.m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 

hay 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krementz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24, Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 28, 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Insti- 
tute. Women’s National Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, Miss 
Yates. Laymen’s Conferences, Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 


Sundays 


Sunday Services 


July 19. Rev. Gordon Reardon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July 26. Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Aug. 2. Rev. Elmer Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Aug. 9. Rev. Robert D. Killam, Utica, N. Y. 

Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 


Aug. 28. Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 


Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 


Christian Leader. 
* x 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Georgia at Winder, July 30-August 2. 
Mississippi, probably the first week in August, place 

not known. 
Dominion of Canada Conference at North Hatley, 

Quebec, Sept. 13 and 14. 
Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 
New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 
North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 1-4. 
Vermont, place unknown, probably Oct. 4-7. 
Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 

ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 
New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 
New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 
Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25, 
Kansas, at Junction City, Nov. 2-4. 

xa 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church will join with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 21, to 
Sunday, Sept. 6, inclusive. From June 21 through 
July 12 they will be held in the National Memorial 
Church; from July 9 through August 9 in Ali Souls 
Church; from August 16 through Sept. 6 in Mt. 
Pleasant Church. [ 

Preachers in the National Memorial Church will 
be: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 21, Dr. Roger F. 


Etz on June 28 and July 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
on July 12. 
The church will be open daily to visitors from 9 to 
5 to July 11; from 10 to 1 until regutar services are 
resumed on Sept. 13. 
ma 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 


The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1936. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 

rove House, Forked River, N. J. 


Obituary 


Colonel Robert L. Whitcomb 


Colonel Robert L. Whitcomb, for many years a de- 
voted Universalist, a member of the Congress Square 
Universalist Church, Portland, Maine, died sud- 
denly, July 4. 

Colonel Whitcomb was sixty-nine years of age. 
He had suffered from heart attacks for several years, 
so that his sudden taking off was not surprising, al- 
though when the end came he was in reasonable 
health so far as his family and friends could discern. 

Colonel Whitcomb was employed in Portland for 
half a century. He was active in the ranks of the 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, having 
served the Portland Camp as commander, and as 
department commander of the Maine Sons in 1893. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by three sons and a 
daughter and several grandchildren. 

In his younger days Colonel Whitcomb enjoyed 
the reputation of being a popular reader of humor- 
ous and dialect readings, rendering service on public 
and private occasions. 


Theron Fletcher Newton 


Theron F. Newton, eighty-nine, former sealer of 
weights and measures and custodian of the South 
School in South Acton, Mass., died from the effects 
of a shock in his home on July 5. For many years he 
was a member of the firm of Tuttle and Newton. 

Mr. Newton was deacon, superintendent of the 
church school, trustee and moderator of the South 
Acton Universalist church, of which he was a mem- 
ber for fifty years. He was the oldest past master of 
Charles A. Welch Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and also 
a member of the South Acton Improvement Society. 

The Masonic funeral service was held on Wednes- 
day, July 8, in the South Acton church, with Rev. 
Andrew J. Torsleff, former minister of the church, 
as the officiating clergyman. 

Mr. Newton leaves one daughter, Mrs. Bertha 
M. Lowden, clerk of the Universalist church, and 
four grandchildren, Theron A. and Richard A. Low- 
den, Mrs. Frank 8. Braman, of Acton, and E. Philip 
Lowden of North Woodstock, N. H. 


George P. Coffin 


George P. Coffin, sixty-seven, died suddeniy July 
6, at his summer home in Jefferson, Maine. The 
funeral service was held at his home in Augusta, 
Maine, July 8. Committal was at Forest Grove 
Cemetery. 

In the death of Mr. Coffin the Winthrop Street 
Universalist Church of Augusta has lost one of its 
ablest and most devoted officers. He had a real in- 
terest in spiritual growth and study. He gave 
steady support to publie worship. He served the 
church as collector and deacon. He helped to or- 
ganize the Men’s Club. Brought up on a farm, he 
became an expert poultryman. He served two terms 
in the Maine Legislature. For years he was treasurer 
of the Western Maine Sanatorium. Of late years he 
has gained considerable fame as a numismatist. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary B. Coffin, two 
daughters, Mrs. Frederick G. Payne and Mrs. Free- 
man L. Russeil; two sons, Robert L. and Richard 
O. Coffin; three grandchildren, Robert A., David S., 
Barbara J. Russell, all of Augusta and all actively 
interested in the Winthrop Street Church; two 
brothers, Henry L. and Warren B. Coffin of Freeport, 
and one sister, Mrs. Eva Landry of Yarmouth. « 

Edwin Cunningham. 
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Educattonal 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seslye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 8 
Wm. Payson Richardszon, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and fer 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college’ or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with exch student and an understanding of his {n- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school haz a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


A Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
arrived at a country station to catch a 
train, only to discover that it had left five 
minutes earlier. He remonstrated with a 
porter, and asked if it would not have been ro i j 
possible to inform intending passengers of 


the change. 
The porter merely made reply: ““Ye may 


be a moderator, and ye may bea D.D., but 
if ye were a can 0’ milk the railway wad ears 
think mair 0’ ye.” —Tw-Bis. 

* * 


“And how do you like our town?” said 
the Continental landlord to his American 


visitor. 
“T hate it,’ was the reply. “It’s as : 
hot as the nether regions, and just as un- aes 
sonioranec ae The Christian Leader has blazed 


“Ah!” said the landlord admiringly. 
“Ts there anywhere you Americans have 
not been?”—EH xchange. 


a trail for the Gospel of the Love | 


The f er had watched the motorist 
Mee ae i eee ear for about of God. Today It stands four- 
an hour. 

“What are you looking at?” asked the 
motorist. ‘Is this the first motor-car me SE for the Old Gosp el and the 


you ever saw?”’ 


“No,” was the dry reply, “‘but it’s very | New. In it one finds the faith of 
much like it.””— New Outlook. 
The pastor was examining one of the the fathers and the knowledge of 


younger classes, and asked the question, 
“What are the sins of omission?” 

After a little silence, one young lady today. 
offered: ‘“‘Please sir, they’re sins we ought 
to have committed and haven’t.’’—Relig- 
ious Telescope. 

* * 


M. Leon Blum is half-way correct, any- 
way, when he says the French debt to the 
United States was a misunderstanding Back up the Leader 
between two countries. The United States 


understood she was going to get the S read its M 
money back.—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. B siti 
* * 


After many years of theater-going, I 
still can’t make up my mind whether 
most actors act and talk like Englishmen 
or whether most Englishmen act and talk 
like actors.—George Jean Nathan in At- 


lanta Journal. ° . e 
vs Price $2.50 per year Fifty-two issues annually 


“Don’t you know, Rastus, that you 
can’t sell insurance without a state li- 
ccense?”’ 

“Yes, Boss, I knowed I couldn’t sell it, 


but I didn’t know the reason.”’—Hachange. 
* x 


Little Joan acknowledged a gift from 
her aunt Josephine: 


“Thank you for your present. I’ve Universalist Publishing House 
always wanted a pincushion, but not very 
much.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 176 N 
Scie ewbury Street and 16 Beacon Street 
“T hope my visits are not disagreeable?” Boston, Massachusetts 
“No,” said the invalid. ‘However 


gloomy I am when you come, I’m always 
happy when you go.’’—Atlanta Constitu- 


